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CAN OUR NATIONAL BIRD SURVIVE? page 24 


DR. HAROLD H. AXTELL is a curator of Biol- 
ogy at the Buffalo Museum of Science. He is a 
member of about fifteen organizations related to 
ornithology, bird-watching, other branches of 
natural science and conservation. Having been 
interested in birds and other aspects of nature 
since his earliest memories, be received his first 
field glass and bird guide at the age of eight. 
Since then, the study of birds has taken him to 
45 states, Mexico and most of the Canadian Prov- 
inces. He earned bis Ph.D. degree in Vertebrate 
Zoology, Ornithology and Nature Education at 
Cornell University. He has given several hun- 
dred lectures on birds and related topics, led 
several hundred formal field trips and taught 
courses in various natural history subjects at 
several institutions. Many of his recent publica 
tions are concerned with the application of sci 
entific methods and attitudes in improving field 
identification and increasing the scientific value 


of sieht records. 


* greatest speed and accuracy... 


WRITES DR. HAROLD H. AXTELL: “Like most other field-birders, one of my 
greatest sources of satisfaction is in identifying birds with the greatest possible speed 
and accuracy. To obtain the best satisfaction, I use only the very best of equipment. 
No other alternative seems reasonable. I have tried critically all the better-known 
makes of binoculars until now, I use only Bausch & Lomb. I own three models, 7 x, 


35; 8x, 30; 9x, 35, each of which I use for its appropriate kind of birding.” 


KHawtd H- htll 


We thank Dr. Axtell for his sincere appraisal 
f our product. This is the 42nd in o series of 
stotements from recognized authorities made with 


t remuneration 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE on the fa- 
mous line of quality Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars, There is much you should 
know before vou buy any binocular. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, 


Neu York. 


Bausch & Lomb 
7X, 35mm Binoculars 
$192.50 
Federal Tax 
Included 

$19.50 Down 
ae - { BAUSCH & LOMB 


Time Payment Plan 


SINCE 1853 
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BINOCULARS ARE 
OUR BUSINESS! 


Since 1923 we have dealt exclu- 
sively in the sale and repair of 
binoculars and scopes. 


WHEN YOU NEED BINOCULARS 


We offer Bausch and Lomb, Leitz, Bushnell 
ind the low-priced Mirakel Special line from 
$29.50. Every glass is pre-serviced and instru 
ment-checked in our own Binocular W ork 
hop to guarantee you better viewing The 
Mirakel Guarantee on your glass means it is 

¢ Checked for clarity 

* Shock-tested & loose parts secured 

¢ Aligned to 1/1000 (Twice as strict as 
ial practice ) 


commer 


structurally defective glasses returned to 


protects you from. the 
in imported binoculars 


ranges, due to damage in shipping 


Mail the coupon below for FREE catalog 
showing 3 complete lines with quality com 
parison and information on models we adapt 
specially for birding Also, scopes from 
custom-built boss 


$54.50, equipped with our 
}; scope directly to tripod shoulder 


to attac 
strap, and other accessories. 30 day trial on 


il! instruments, with full refund guarantee. 
receive FREE the binocu- 
have written for Audubon 


1e. if you mention the name of 


belong 


) J} 
You will also 


r articles we 


ling group to which vou 


ce to non-members. 10¢.) 


WHEN YOUR BINOCULARS NEED REPAIR 


Send them to us for free instrument check 
ind same day estimate. 4 day service on 


omplete overhaul. We can make many “de 


fective” binoculars “better than new” by cor 


ting asse mbly. 


RITE THE REICHERTS” for assistance 
on all binocular and scope problems. 


Serving Birders since 1923 


Mirakel Optical (a. 
14 W. First St. Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y 
MO 4-2772 


Open Saturdays 10-1 
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Mirakel Optical Co. 
14 West First St., Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y. 


Send free catalog with Audubon reprints to: 
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Cheers for Chuck Schilling 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more Three cheers for Chuck Schilling’s a1 
than ten million children in schools and : 7 ‘ ticl The Fisherman and the Bird 
youth groups have been enrolled sines — tcher in he September October 
1910 ar vies — 1959 issue of Audubon Magazine. I only 
Audubon Camps, for training adults in ish I could put in writing the feeling 


Research Projects, especially 
nature and conservation at Medomak 


ca aee iA ceaeiel et | have for birds and fishing as Chuck 


Maine: Greenwich, Conn.: Norden, Calif ; lid 
Public Information Department, ser 


“are a. W scons 
— —— rv. My first year’s subscription to Audu 


ices members, and furnishes the press, 
Audubon Centers for children show young and radio with intort ition about nature y Va a le Is nie rly up ind | want 
and old the wonders of the natural world dl cameorvation in aut mae) a enjoyed scadinn ever 
and our relationships to it: Audubon Center Publications: Audubon M any wisi Dusien die ian 


of Connecticut, Riversville Road and John Field Note 


ill members fudubon $3.00 


Mrs. Littian McMAno» 


Street, Creenwi h, Connecticut. Aullwood 
Audubon Center, 1000 Aullwood Road 
Dayton 14, Ohio Audubon Center of 
Southern California, 1000 North Durfee 


1 vear publishes results of bird watching, 


including seasonal reports and bird cen Summerland Key, Florida 

suses Nature Program Guide fudubon 

Junior News, and Audubon Nature Bulle 

\ » El Monte, Califo é : 

sas iy wet ore tins are for teachers and youth leaders ’ Liked the September-October Issue 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and Sanctuaries. The National Audubon So \] 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given F 


~~ us here at our house enjoyed 


ards ot l Choc 


ciety's wardens patrol upw ‘ 


by 30 lecturers. reach an audience of ee ae Read all ales including a September October 1959 issue ol 
0,000 people a year in some 200 cities dubon Center, Greenwich. Connecticut iduovon Magazine so much that 
Audubon Wildlife Tours, to Corkscrew Hunt Hill Sanctuary, Sarona, Wisconsin onderful article about Mr. Griscom by 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary Abbeville John Baker ol COUTrS¢ und Rutl 


Swamp Sanctuary, Florida, and into the , 
Memorial Sanctuary Thomas's delightful story, and that re 


Everglades National Park, under direction Louisiana; Roosevelt 


oft trained naturalists Ovster Bay. Long Island San Gabriel wvint of Chuck Schilline’s article was 


River Wildlife Sanctuary El Mente, and mortl 5 th r to t th k 
Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of nil Bas California a a ee : ankiul 
san isco Ba ‘ ies lilo } ce s to gor y! 
original art by famous bird painters Pod Wildlit 4 ee teland x when it comes to good reading! In 
ad — “g ; “ a ( th hole magazine lately seems 
Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex Maine; Corkscrew np netuary in burstin ith interesting n 
: > " ) sti Vv Ww } it¢ cs iv ld 
hibitions of natural history salon print Florida: and other extensive areas in Flor ; 
by leading wildlife photographers ida and Texas I so Varie¢ in inciuding enoug 
National Your Membership vance public 
} ‘ é ' ed of ryon 
work . understanding ot the y I I | Virs | M CUTLER 


onservation of so iter, plants. and wild 


in interest material to appeal t 


Branches and Affiliates of th: 

Audubon Society advance our 

more than 300 communities Publicity Chairmat 
ind the relati t the intelligent 

Photo and Film Department, fron treatment and wise 1 man progress roit Audubon Society 

Michigan 


which rights to reproduce photographs Regular Si L ctive 25.00 

Husband and W ilk t yortit 0.00 

x bought, and educational films rented : . 
Regular i { moitr vg 100.00 


Service Department, through which ad- Sustaining 10.00 Prairie Dogs in News 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower Husband and Wife hiiiate ! 


and slides can be purchased, slides may 


I id about tl 
ind mammal cards, binoculars. ete. may Sustaining ai lol ) . 
) Sant ‘ 
be obtained, and such items purchased 1 n inta | lex 
: mber-October 1959 issue 
——_< <7 : r of ti pi ' 
) Liit i. 
Your Will: May we suggest that vou help t nsu e contini T ) © « ' ent 
| we to your conservation ¢ 
influence of our program and philosophy ! ! 
in your will. Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise id bequea he Nationa : Constance M. Happoct 
Audubon Seciety, in the City f New York ' 0 ‘ o he sum of 
epee a New York City, New York 


dollars or othe rwise dese ) o te sed to t gener il 


purposes of said Society 


Directors: Virs. John W. Aull, Kenneth Sechts mor Sradfor rnest Brooks Birds That Get in Home Garages 
Mrs. John W Donaldson, Whitney Eastmar ci re unobril Robert G 
Goelet. Mrs. Henry B. Guthrie, Robert J. Hams wrem \\ owman. Dudlev H 
Mills, Herbert H. Mills, George W. Perkins, Roge elerson in Pettingill. Jr open g re and instead of leaving by 
Wickershan the way it came in, will fly to the ceil 


] 
Sometimes a bird will fly into an 


Chauncey Stillman, James H 


Officers: Robert J. Hamershlag., Chairman of the Board: Herbert H. Mills, Chairman und try de sper utely to get out 


Executive Committees Guy Emerson, Robert ¢ Murphy, and Paul B. Sears, Honorary 
Presidents: John H. Baker. President Emeritus: Carl W. Buchheister. President; Irving will instead of frightening and 
t. Treasurer: George perhaps hurting the bird by trying to 


the roof. When this happens 


Benjamin, Vice-President; Ernest Brooks, Secretary; Robert G. Goele 
Porter, Assistant Treasurer: Shirley Miller. Assistant Secretary catch it, we put a ladder against the 
Regional Offices: Tropical Florida, 143 N.E. Third Avenue Miami 32. C. VM. Brookfield, open garage door with a little suet o1 
representative, Elizabeth Wood. office manager: Pacific Coast. 2426 Bancroft Way. sunflower seeds on the rung nearest 
Berkeley 4. California, William N. Goodall, Pacific Coast representative Mary Jefferds, the opening Then we get out ol sight 
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An unusual opportunity to explore the world of Nature 


Choose any three books for 


with membership in the Natural History Book Club 


$395 


CURIOUS NATURALISTS, 
ane Tinbergen he social be 
; se in- 


r Pasce $5.00 


4. THIS SCULPTURED EARTH, 
mone A. Shimer. America 
c ng 1 expl 


List Pricé $7.50 


2. RIVERS IN THE DESERT, by 
Nelson Glueck. Brilliant arche- 
Ological re-creation of vanished 
civilizations of the ancient 
Negev List Price $6.50 


5. ELEPHANTS, by Richard Car- 
‘Everything there is 

about elephants - 

happy reader.” The 

81 illustrations 

List Price $5.00 


3. WILDLIFE IN AMERICA, by 


Peter Matthiessen. 
of our wildlife 
nating, lavishly 
tory 


; 


illustrated 


6. THE ATLANTIC, b) 


Outhwaite. 


Leonard 
he great ocean — 
its winds, tides, ,currents, in- 
habitants, and the momentous 
events it spawned. 479 pages. 


The decline 
wealth—fasci- 
his- 
List Price 810.00 


7. EARTH AND ITS ATMOS- 
PHERE, ed. by D. R. Bates. A 
brilliant summary of modern Every 
geophysics—;from the intergor from 
of the earth to the outerm@st 103 
atmosphere. List Prick $6.00 tions 


8. THE 
ed. by 


NR LY © 
vs ae 


Joseph W. 
aspect of plant 

antiquity to today — 
noted writers. 44 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
-vat substantial savings 


From anthropology to zoology, from meteorology to oceanography, 
the Natural History Book Club regularly offers its members the most 
readable and informative writing by leading authorities in the natural 
and always at notable savings. By joining now, for example, 
you may take any three of the outstanding books pictured above for 
only $3.95 (total retail value as high as $28.95), and enjoy savings 
on all future Selections. 


sciences 


As a member, you need purchase as few as three additional books dur- 
ing the next 12 months, and with every fifth Selection you receive a 
valuable Bonus Book free. To join now, simply circle your three choices 
on the coupon alongside 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 19460 


GARDENER’S WORLD, 
Krutch. 


illustra- 
List Paice $8.95 


List Price $6.50 


9. LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
CHARLES DARWIN. Two vol- 
umes, boxed. The great nat- 
ralist, revealed in his own 
and the memoirs of his 

List Price $10.00 


ietters 
son 
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the 
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once 
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‘Aboard the 
LAZY BONES 


200 miles through Florida's 
Tropical Inland Waterways 
Six Idyllic Days — $95 
For illustrated booklet write to 
SHANTY BOAT CRUISES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 
Our Tenth Year 


ener 


Wildwood 
Nature Camp 


Operated by 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Boys and Girls — 9-14 years 


A program of NATURAL SCIENCE designed 
to stimulate interest and develop skills for 
enjoying and understanding our environment 
Wholesome food and outdoor living em 
hasized 
P For Folder Write 
DAVID R. MINER, Director 

Box 638-A — Barre, Massachusetts 
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DIRECT IMPORTER OFFERING 
CUT AND ROUGH GEM STONES 


GENUINE FINE RUBY CRYSTALS 


India, approx. '> inch each 


EMERALD CRYSTALS 


Colombia, approx + inch 


ROUND FACETED AQUAMARINES 
Brazil, approx to 6 mm eact 

ROUND FACETED AMETHYST 
Brazil Ipprox nm t 


R. C. ROMANELLA 
Importer of Commercial Minerals 
22 West 48th Street, New York 346, New York 


Beautiful new de- 
sign, More Natural 
—than ever! 


Our famous Bird Table 

Lamp is now available 

n six new Bird 

Red-Headed 
Woodpecker 

Goldfinch 

Robin 

Oriole 

Blue Bird 

Scarlet Tanager 


$14.95 


ture Available 


BRUCE SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


Hartiand, Wisconsin 


The Meaning of the Term 
“Bird Watcher’ 


American Ornithologists’ Union meet 
ing. Told that the general subject was 
birds, the man’s only response (and 
it was quite enough) was an extremely 
incredulous, “serious?’ 

Mr. Schilling does well to claim, and 
present evidence, that a bird watcher 
is not necessarily a superficial observer 


The point will bear even further em 


phasis Ihe chiel requisite of a good 


field student of wild birdlife to be 
i good watcher. The bird watchers most 
worthy of the name include John 
James Audubon, Alexander Wilson 
ind many others whose lilework proves 
ev were. above all else. dedicated bird 
watchers. For that matter, the keplers 
Harveys, Newtons, Darwins—to mention 
i ie were ill W itchers ( wh ot 
ings in his own field 

FpMUND SAWYER 
mn. Washington 


A Tropical Sparrow Identified 


ish to thank you for printing my 

Gila woodpecker letter in the Septen 

ber-October 1959 | tssuc ind tor the 

ra copies mailed to me which I have 

n able to pass on w th the aim ol 
ining new members 

was very gratilving also to receive 

esponse from Mr xeon Cottey ol 

Dennesse¢ to my inquiry 

ibout the Singing Sparrow” of South 

ind Central Americas, which he believes 

x Zonotrichia caper the rulous 


d sparrow Marion J. Hunt 


\rizona 


mimature 


Audub« Magazine 


Photograpl 


palm warbler aboard the “Albatross II 
ibout 20 miles off Hatteras, N. ( 
September 24, 1959. This bird at 

ut butter from a sandwich held 
\irs. Walker, sat on her shoulder and 
later on the arm of her fishing chan 
while she was working on a blue mar 


lin! It would leave the boat for short 
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intervals and return. After about 30 


minutes, it left and did not return 


Ross H, WALKER 


Richmond, Virginia 


Pleased Subscriber 


Recently, at a meeting of the Cuya 


hoga Falls, Ohio, Audubon Club, I had 
the pleasure of acquiring a copy of du 
dubon Magazine, | was very much im 
pressed and happy to find such a mag 
azine and am pleased to purchase a 
subscription 
RAYMOND MARTON! 

Akron, Ohio 


Whooping Cranes — Fall of 1959 


By John W. Aldrich’ 


Latest reports from the wintering 
‘round of the whooping crane on. the 


\ustwell 


in the fall of 1959 are that the largest 


Aransas Retuge neal lexas 
number seen to date is 33 on Novembet1 
13. Two of these bird ere in plumage 
that showed them to be young of the 
yeal This indicates im excellent sur 
vival idul plumaged birds since 
> 1S mly one less than the number 
that went north last spring report 
is especially significant Ince means 
that at least « { < s irs group ol 
nine youn ur\ tne first summer 
in the North h is evidence to indi 


ite that, ordinarily, this may be the 


most hazardous period in the lite of an 
I oping crane Lack of cor 


relation between production and num 


individual! 
ber of older birds wl ippear the fol 


lowing year d during some 


Fred G. Bar irec r of the Saskat 
chewan Museur 


| ‘ | ' ' ' 
opserved tn I il ears SOIC 


History, has 
vhoopin cranes summer in the north 
rm praines south of their known breed 
in round nay b that thes im 
birds that ha ched breeding 
1 cludin he young of the preced 


further that 


these nonbreeding birds are seen during 


vears of good water conditions on the 
prairies 
During this vear of 1959, which was 
especially dry, no whoopers were report 
ed seen during the nesting season south 
of their breeding grounds, despite the 
fact that an exceptionally large number 
of young birds went north in the spring 
Does this fact, coupled with the high 
survival of cranes during the past year 
indicate that droughts on the prairies 
ire favorable to the survival of this 
species? Does the drying of the prairie 
potholes cause nonbreeding birds to 
summer farther north where they are 
safer from human molestation? This 
hypothesis is among thos around which 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
biologists are plannii research to dis 
cover facts on which to base tuture pro 
tection of the whoopiag crane 
DHE ENb 


NATURE VACATION 


your summer at Beautiful 

in the heart of the Adiron 

dacks. Unexcelled for the variety of 

wildlife and plants of the Canadian 

Zone. Comfortable quarters, good food 

experienced leadership, special rates 
for nature group 

One or two-week periods, from July 
WO, possibly to 


tailed information 


FRANK R. SCHETTY 


237 Le Salle Avenue 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


w Holds TWO Standard Size Field Guides 

% Handy Pencil Slot 

& Large Pocket for Lists and Field Notes 

% Easy to Open Gripper Snap Closure 

w& Quality constructed from durable vinyl 
leatherette—light ta 
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MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


FIELD GUIDE CARRIER 
Adjustable Shoulder Strap — 


Write for FREE Literature Today! 


OB Enterprises °* 


— Only $3.95 ppd. 
1.00 


Box 21 ° 


Inquire about special rates for Nature Clubs, Colleges and Bookstores 


IDENTIFY BIRDS FASTER !! 


Index your Peterson Guides with 


| BIRD GUIDE INDEX TABS | 


Easy to Install 
Plastic Coated e Neat 
Easy to Read 


¥, 

- For Eastern, Western or 
G/ British Peterson Guides 

Sid A 

4eF ~=Oniy 50c per set, ppd. 


Protect your Peterson 
Guides with Transparent 


PLASTIC FIELD GUIDE JACKETS| 
Waterproof Durable + Dirtproof 


Only $1 -00 each ppd. 
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THIS SUMMER... 


MONHEGAN ISLAND 


len miles off the coast of Maine 
compass'd by the primitive wilder 
ness of the sea, a naturalist’s para 
dise. With a terrain ranging from 
bold clifts 


through a wooded, hilly interior 


(as high as 150 feet) 


to open meadows sloping gently 
to the sea, Monhegan suggests a 
continent in miniature, nicely ca 
pable of personal exploration and 


dist overy 


Frequent encounters with surpris 


ing—even improbable — species 
delight botanists and bird-watch 
ers, While observation of the wide 
ly varied sea-life along the shores 
and in the tidal pools affords paral 


lel « hyoyment. 


Endowed by Nature with unhu 


ried charm’ and serene beauty, 
Monhegan is a fortunate island: 
there are few places of modern 
physical comfort that have not suc 
cumbed to today’s clutter, crowds 
and confusion, that permit one to 
Nature as 


absorb untrammeled 


does Monhegan. 


For information, rates and reserva- 


tions kindly address all inquiries to 


The Island Inn 
Box A 
Monhegan Island, Maine 


By Waldemar H. Fries 


Editor's Note 


HREE ve: e passed 

my search ton existing 
of the Double Elephant Folio 
Audubon’'s “The Birds of Ameri 
began My tally of the comp! 


sets I have seen and examined in 


, : 
ted St s and ( ‘ : . . : : - > mss 
Unite _ - inada_has The Audubon Folio of the Birds of America in the library of Trinity College, Hart- 


reached 98 The search ( ford, Connecticut. This set belonged originally to Havell, the engraver of the plates. 
practically com Havell sold it to C. R. Francis and Company, New York City from whom Dr. Gurdon 


countries has been ' 
Russell, Trinity’s oldest graduate, purchased it. 


pleted as there remain only five sets 


of the Folio of which I have a re iad been rm in Gloucester been the librarian. This set had not 


ord that have not been examined . visit been on mv list, so on our return 
by me Yet, | keep wondering how Ne nelan » one of the trips trip to Providence we stopped olf at 
many additional sets there may be oen ' Indianapolis. When we examined 
which I have not succeeded in locat en , fe hou the | the set we were to make a most in 
ing. Just a few months ago I r Mth nniversar that colleg teresting discovery 
ceived word that there Vas a set 7 - | Septembe , It has been known that on Plate 
the Folio located in the Deering tt 7 on yI re { Il, the vellow-billed cuckoo, the leg 
Library at Northwestern University d stated ul ill end had originally appeared as 
in Evanston, Illinois remain n no? or — black-billed cuckoo Also in 

In the September-October 1958 is w*hant hunting with ' early states of this print the legend 
sue ol fludubon M ne when | thre i\ ties 1s ra was pl iced not on the bottom of the 
wrote about some of the experiences id a braries print but in the upper left hand 
of the elephant hunt including } ri waukes \linneap corne! In a number of the sets 
the background of the search, I h . ul, and is Lisi im which we examined it was evident 
seen and examined some 60 sets in li i that the word black had been 
the United States and Canada. Judg { vy in , f | erased and the word “yellow” sub 


ing trom the math letters whicl t! t Visiter r im \ stituted Also, the Latin word ery 


this article brought me | Cites aL ring thopthalmus” was feplaced by “caro 


of Audubon M ne it was evident eal y wil v4 moto} linensis.”” However, on the print at 
that the project was interesting to rip that was us to the Pacifi the William Henry Smith Memorial 
many people. Not only were thes« oast i hich we cov n ly Library the legend in the upper left 
letters of much encouragement but 12. 000 miles.* hand corner read “Black-billed Cuck 
many of them contained he Ipful in Whil was examining the set ol oo, Coccyzus Erythopthalmus.” The 
formation. In a letter sent to me by he Vi if f Mich lact that this was a very early state 
Mrs. Edward G. Jervey of Charles ran wit stroke ol ol this print was borne out by the 
ton, South Carolina, a descendant 9 rtune Wi ‘ seemed ’7 watermark of the Whatman 
of the Reverend John Bachman who have much spare time for side ex paper. It was in the spring of that 
collaborated with Audubon in the cursions. but fortunately we did take year that Lizar engraved the coppe 
Viviparous Quadrupeds of North il to visit the William L. Clem plate. In all the sets which we had 
America,” she pointed out that the el Librarv. While there the direc examined only once had we found a 
name of one of the members of the wr, Howard H. Peckham, learning print where the mistake had not 
Charleston Natural History Society of mv Audubon research. asked me been corrected. This was in one of 
the group which had been among th t of the Folio at the two Folios of the Sterling Li- 
the original subscribers to the “Birds the William Henry Smith Memorial brary at Yale University. 
of America,” should have been the Library of the Indiana Historical \lso on this trip, when visiting 
Reverend Samuel Gilman and not Society it Indianapolis, Indiana the Milwaukee Public Library, I 
Gilmour. Gilman was the Unitarian where Peckham had formerly was to find that the complete set of 
minister in Charleston and also the the Folio presented to that library 
author of the poem, “Fair Harvard ubo , “ in 1945 by Mr. Joseph E. Uihlein 
Every two or three years Gilman = wii of the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Com 
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Binocular Headquarters 


FINEST BINOCULARS and 
TELESCOPES 


Postpaid by a Museum Curator, 
an active, experienced field 
ornithologist. 


ALL TYPES and PRICES 
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Kartlett Hendricks 
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Phone HI 7-9748 


Hawaiian Birds 

64 page pocket size 
booklet. Price: In ad 
vance $1.00 Order 
Dept. P.O. Box 5032, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 
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CARIBBEAN 
WILDLIFE TOURS 


Endorsed by the Broward Audubon 
Society, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A Unique Birding Adventure—Conducted by 
former Audubon Tour Leaders—Specializing 
in Natural History (birds, mammals, vegeta- 
tion), Native Peoples, Archeology, Nature 
Photography, and other Natural Phenomena. 


GRAND CAYMAN - COSTA RICA - 
$395.00 


wild parrots, coral 
robins, huge oaks, 


turtles, 
black 


6 Days. Giant 
reefs, volcanoes, 
manakins 


YUCATAN - GUATEMALA — $495.00 
8 days. Mayan ruins, mot-mots, pagan Indi- 
ans, gay textiles, volcanoes, rare Lake Atitlan 
grebe, tropical river trip. 
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TWO TOURS — $795.00 
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TRINIDAD - JAMAICA — $795.00 

14 days. Wild flamingoes, slave huts, river 
rafting, superb shopping, bird-of-paradise, 
sea gardens, scarlet ibis, candle cactus. 
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vidualized service. Transportation by plane, 
station wagon, bamboo raft, swamp boat, 
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pany, had been framed. These 
framed prints which are kept at the 
Charles Allis Art Library are loaned 
to schools and public organizations. 
During a period from 1947 until 
1954, 1,089 prints had been loaned, 
mostly to the schools of Milwaukee. 

On our motor trip to the West, 
the first set of the Folio I was to ex- 
amine proved to be one of special 
interest. This was located in the St. 
Louis Mercantile Library Associa 
tion in St. Louis, Missouri, and was 
one which originally had belonged 
to the Berthoud family. Elizabeth 
Bakewell, the sister of Audubon’s 
wile, Lucy Bakewell, kad 
Nicholas Berthoud. The family had 
settled in St. 1843. Audu- 
bon had presented the set of the 


married 
Louis by 


Folio to the family—one volume at 
The compl te set was pul 


1858. The 


a time 
chased by the Library in 
from the 


dated 


following is an extract 


minutes of the Association, 
January 8, 1859. 

“Among the purchases will be 
Amer 
[This 


is one which carries with it 


found ‘Audubon’s Birds of 
ica, Elephantine Edition.’ 
COpy 
a weight of interest which is prob 
ably attached to no other copy of 
his great work, It was a copy pre 
served by him for presentation to 
a very dear relative and delivered 
volume by volume as is 
sued. Each 
the title page an autographic note 
expressive not only of the Au 
this 


to het 


number contains on 


regard fo1 
feeling ol 
pride which inspired him to con 
tinue The 
last one is represented to have 


thor’s alflectionat 


relative, but of the 
it to its completion. 


been particularly interesting as ex 
hibiting his gratitude that he has 
been permitted to complete the 
to which he had devoted a 


Unfortunately for us, 


work 
lifetime 
the family to 
was presented and from whom it 


whose ancestor it 
was obtained by the library, from 
a feeling it is impossible to ex 
plain, expunged from the work 
all those sacred sentiments except 
Audubon, 
will 
which all 
copy of the 


the mere signature of 
that still 
to retain the 
feel in 


remains and serve 
interest 
must this 
work.” 
Fortunately, in Volume II, my 
wife and I were able to decipher the 
following: 
“Now Sister Eliza Be 
Turn to next page 


my dear 
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Enjoy a nature vacation in the scenic Elk 
Refuge region acar famous Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, in the beautiful Snake River 
Valley. 

On foot, or horseback, or “four-wheel- 
drive,” watch the Elk in spring migration 
to the higher mountains from their winter 
refuge. See Bear, Moose, Badger, Deer, 
Coyotes, active Beaver colonies, Moun- 
tain Sheep, Trumpeter Swans, Sandhill 
Cranes. Bird life varied and abundant. 
Adjacent to Elk and Bison refuges, and 
to Grand Teton National Park. 


Open all year—WINTER SPORTS, and 
WINTER ELK FEEDING ON THI 
RANCH. 

NEW MODERN CABINS 


Excellent meals — Reasonable Rates. 


Best observation season for Elk migration, 
May Ist to June 15th. 


Write to 
Beaver Valley Ranch 
Frank and Katherine Foster 
Box 551, Jackson, Wyoming 


Here's a unique opportunity: 


The ORNITHOLOGY TOUR 
of EUROPE—1960 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Lucie 
Bischof, the prominent ornitholo- 
gist who is well-known in Europe 
and the U.S., this tour is your first 
opportunity to add EUROPEAN 
birds to your life-time list. The 
tour is specially designed for mem- 
bers of the Audubon Society as 
well as Garden Club members. 


Leave via KLM May 13, return 
June 22, visiting HOLLAND, 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
SCOTLAND, and ENGLAND. 


Inclusive tour price, New York to 


New York, 40 days—$1540, 


For reservations (don't delay) and full in- 


formation, call or write Mr. A. Morsbach, 


MERCHANTS’ & BANKERS’ 
TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


511 Fifth Ave., New York 17—YUkon 6-3875 


s thoud I have another pleasure ai 
re forded me by presenting to you 
, . 1 «5 the second volume of my Birds of 
America. May it prove acceptable 

to yourself and your b . 


You ill : ’ ; Your Friend and Brothe 


John J. Audubon 


e : . Author. 
v 
this : Francis Herrick in his work, “Au 


dubon, the Naturalist,” published 
in 1917 has the following to say 


e : 
ry about the sets which were at one 
IC ure time located in San Francisco: “A 


set in the library of the Mechanics 


California which had been there for 


? Nan. .- ; Mercantile Institute, San Francisco, 


some thirty years, and another set 
in the San Francisco Art Association, 
presented in 1894 by Mr. Edward Ff 
Searles, Methuen, Massachusetts, 


These people are ADVENTURE - BOUND on an__ “ete botlt destroyed Dy the disas 


trous earthquake and fire which vis 
. ‘ ited that city April 18th, 1906, (page 
€ fade inn. 
\lter our arrival in San Francisco, 
; 1 was to learn additional and inter 
By both station wagon and boat they penetrate the EVER- 


GLADES NATIONAL PARK, discovering the amazing con- the first place, the set of the San 


centrations of birds and other wildlife for which this unique Francisco Art Association was not 


esting facts regarding both sets. In 


area is world-famous. destroyed. This set was originally 

the property of Mark Hopkins The 

They cruise through wild hidden San Francisco Art Association occu 
pies the former home of Mark Hop 
kins. At the death of Mr. Hopkins, 
the widow married Mr. Searles. For 


lakes, thrilling to the sight of 
thousands of herons, ibises, peli- 


cans, and other water- and shore- 
: os tunately, at the time of the earth 
birds. They explore vivid green 

quake, through the efforts of the San 


mangrove keys in beautiful Flor- Francisco police and fire depart 


ida Bay which, in December and fF ; ments, the Folio was salvaged. Mh) 
January, are alive with nesting Howell, the rare book-dealer in San 
roseate spoonbills. In this area ’ Francisco, has examined the volumes 
they also see great white herons, ; and has seen the stamps which were 
reddish egrets, black skimmers, ete. placed on pages of the volumes by 
the San Francisco police department 
These tours are also planned to after the Folio had been saved and 
take advantage of other seasonal was being held for safe keeping. It 
bird displays for instance, as was returned to the San Francisco 
Art Association and around 1939-40 


the great rookery of ibises and 
was purchased by Mr. Edward 


herons starts to build up in the 
: Hills of San Francisco. 
Cuthbert Lake region, Audubon ; 
7 k The set of the Mercantile Library 
ou 8 are taken into this remote : A 
aera was lost in the fire which followed 


“oi itness s magnificent 2 : . 
region to witne this magnifi : the earthquake inasmuch as the en 


sight. 7a tire contents of the library were de 


stroyed. However, I was able to 
These tours run through (pril 19, 


1960. 


learn more of the history of this set, 
thanks to the help from Mr. Howell, 
For comple te details. who shortly before my arrival had 

and reservations, acquired a catalogue of the library 


spite te dated 1874. From this catalogue | 
ascertained that the Folio was in 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY | por tence ve: caltine the bean 


143 N.E. 3rd Ave., Miami 32, Florida | learned from the librarian, M1 
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Greetings to Members 
of The National Audubon Society 


Mr. Carl W. Buchheister, whose appointment as President of the National 
Audubon Society was announced at the Society’s annual dinner, November 10, 
1959. Photograph by George Porter. 


To each of you whom I have not met, and to those good friends that I know pel 
sonally, | want to say a word of greeting. As the man selected by our Board of Di 
rectors to succeed John H. Baker as President of the National Audubon Society, | 
am fully aware of the tremendous responsibilities I face in trying to take the place of 
my illustrious predecessor and good friend. I have accepted this challenge knowing 
that I can count on the support of every reader of Audubon Magazine, whether you 
are a member (and I hope you are) or a subscriber. 

Ever since | first came with the National Audubon Society in 1936 to direct the 
\udubon Camp of Maine, then in 1939 as the Assistant Director and later, as Senior 
Vice-President, I have made the ideals and goals of your Society my life’s work. Ou1 
success in the future will depend not only upon a loyal staff, but upon the support of 
all of you. Within the pages of Audubon Magazine, I hope to speak to you fre 
quently, and to keep you informed of our activities and particularly of our work in 
conserving the natural resources of our America. 

With every good wish, 


Cart W. BUCHHEISTER 
Pre 5 de nt 
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Taibute Te John H. Baker 


heard s« 


By Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson* 


' ' 
sure tO atten 


| l Is iwavyvs i pl 
the Nationa \udubon Society 


additiona 


| 
and it is an 


privilege tonight 


Banquet 
0 join in honoring 


one olf the battle-scarred veterans ol 
the conservation hight | heard some 


John Baker w 
perhaps he thinks he 1S 


one say that 


retiring 
from. the 


He may get away routine 


tasks of pushing papers around and 
carrving out details, but in my 
conservationitis” Is an 


One 


perk rice 


curable clisease who is onc 


inoculated with it never 


I have watched many othe 


thoroughly 


recovers 


veterans retire to enjoy life and do 


some ol the things that they thoug 


neone say that John Baker is retiring, and perhaps he thinks he is. 
—Dr. Ira N. 


ill photographs by John E. Hopkins 


” 


Gabrielson. 


h ive 
son 


sun ane what 


se struck my fancy. Except fon 
short weeks I have lone 


than belore m1 


less ol 


} | 
ieged 


recire 
this clise as 


badly 


said be tore 


No matter how 


soon as thie iches and 


to lisappe i) incl the 
rming for anothe 


tural hela 


resources 


i! horses SOOT) 


ippear on 
Maybe there ire 


ible to carry on thre 


yvoungel 
fight, 
Isters a still there trying 
bit 


worked 


years than either 


have known John and 


him lor more 
to remembe) We have 
iwreed about everything, 


looking back, it is 


have been on the 


obv ious 


Salnic¢ sick 


in most of the major ettorts that 
have been made during our active 
careers. John has contributed many 
things. I could spend a lot of time 
going into detail, but much of this 
already is known to many of you and 
this evening undoubt 
will many ol the 
things that should be said. He has 


behind the 


others here 


edly touch on 
been an effective worker 


scenes, where many advances are 
won by patient negotiation and ar 
gument. As one example, many peo 
ple contributed to the formation of 
Park, but 
were many difficulties that had 


before the dream of 


the Everglades National 
there 
to be overcome 
that park became a reality. John, as 


much as or more than any othe 


man, deserves the credit for his pet 
seeking a 
road blocks 


sistence and patience in 


around some of the 


way 
that developed along the way. When 
the National Park Service 


accept the land under the conditions 


refused to 


that existed, John had a large part 
in working out a temporary solution 
whereby it became a wildlife reluge 
until it became possible for it to be 
a park with standards acceptable to 
the Park Service. In my 


deserved the major credit for much 


mind, he 


of the final success in developing this 


great area. This could be repr ated 


most of you have 
White Heron 


Corkscrew 


many times, but 
heard the story of the 
Refuge, the story ol 
Swamp, of the great heron rookeries 
Texas Coast, and others that 


John's 


on the 


were saved through vision 


and persistenc e 


Fo many years since my retire 
Federal 
have served together on the Migra 
tory Waterfowl Advisory Cominittee, 


and on many occasions John’s was 


ment from. the Service we 


one ol the few voices that was raised 
on behalf of the 


proper management. During the few 


resource and its 
vears when the leadership in the 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
scemed to be much more interested 
in pleasing the hunters than it was 
in carrying out its major responsi- 
bility of maintaining the waterfowl 
resource, John’s voice was consist: 
ently and clearly heard against this 
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policy. His persistent attention to 
the declining population of water- 
fowl, and his efforts to get the de- 
partment to see the importance of 
preserving and maintaining the re- 
source, had much to do with the 
the high com- 
getting 


final awakening of 
mand to the necessity ol 
things put back on a more solid 
basis. 


Actually 


solid and 


John has been more ol a 
leveling influence than 


many people realize His erudite 
reasoning has tempered the thinking 
of others upon numerous occasions 
benefit and improvement ol 
Words 
of caution and of prudence need to 


be uttered 


This 


length and in unlimited detail, but 


to the 


our management programs 
times 


could go on atl 


ippraisal 
to me John has been one of the tried 


and true leaders of the national con 


servation movement. Even when he 


was a minority, he never hesitated 


to raise his voice for what he _ be 


lieved to be right An outstanding 


characteristic has been his ability to 


be forthright and direct and to 


phrase his views in clearly under 


upon every o¢ 


casion No one eve! had any reason 


stood on a 


standable language 
to question where lh 


given issu¢ his voice always has 
been heard in favor of intelligent 
resources, 


management of natural 


whether the question concerned 
soils, waters, forests, or wildlife All 
of his friends hope that he will be 
able to escape from the routine of 
administration work and of pushing 
papers around There are able and 
competent men to carry on in his 
place in that capacity. It will take 
a long time for any man who suc 
ceeds him to win the same place for 
himself that John has made in the 
length and breadth of this land. He 
always has stood for sane, sensible, 
and conservative management of our 
renewable resources. By his forth 
rightness he has won a host of 
friends for himself and for the Na 
tional Audubon Society on a na 
tional and international scale, and 
while I wish him well in whatever 
he plans to do in his retirement, I 
feel quite certain that when the bat- 
tle lines are drawn in the next major 
conservation engagement, John will 
be in there doing his 
couldn't do otherwise and be the 
John Baker that we have known 


over the years and respect so highly. 


part. 
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Comments about 
John H. Baker 


“Now, John, hold still . . . We came to praise you, not to bury you 
—Dr. Paul B. Sears. 


By Dr. Paul B. Sears 


rn , , 


M° final privilege on this pro 
gram is profound. It is to give 
voice to our appreciation of the 
forceful and distinguished man who 
has until today guided the destinies 
of this Society and through it, ex 
erted a powerful influence in Ameri 
can life. 

Now, John, hold still. 
hurt me worse than it does you. It 
We come 


This will 


will not be an obituary. 
to praise you, not to bury you, for I 
am happy to announce that the So- 
ciety will have the benefit of your ex 
perience, wisdom, and unique abili 
ties in the future. In what follows | 
swear to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth. The whole truth, edi- 
fying as it is, would take too long. 
John Baker exemplifies an impor- 
tant biological principle, too often 


overlooked in these days of senti 
mentality. I refer to the wisdom of 
choosing the right kind of ancestors. 
His father was the late George Pierce 
Baker, director of the famous Drama 
Workshop, first at Harvard and 
then, by a bit of legitimate academic 
thievery, transferred to my own in 
stitution of Yale. His mother, a re 
markable 
alive,* claims credit for getting him 
interested in nature, birds particu- 
larly. Her we salute, recalling that 
when a parent gets a troublesome 


woman still vigorously 


youngster, as no doubt he was, inte 


ested — really interested —in some- 


thing, the worst of the troubles are 
over, 

John’s interest in flying things was 
catholic. Following his graduation 
from Harvard in 1915, he was one 


* We were all sorry to learn that Mr. Baker’s 

mother, Mrs. Christina Hopkinson Baker, died at 
Haven, Connecticut, on November 30, 1959 
is issue was being prepared for publicatior 
taker was 86 years old The Editor 


I 


1] 


of that small, intrepid band who, in the 1 hing of science, this is some Swamp Sanctuary in Florida, con 


World War I, risked their necks in thing that ally been done. And taining 5,760 acres. To those of you 
the motorized box-kites that then lustrates another of John’s attri lucky enough to have seen it, no 
passed for airplanes. Emerging satel) his skill at picking good lieu comment is necessary. My best wish 
and no doubt ten to the rest of you is for an early 


I 


from that excitement 
conscious of an innate business abil | finally, { ust haste Visit to it 

ity, he t out to acquire a com ldlife sanctuaries h been set up In casting about for a_ suitabl 
petence that would enable him t nd maintained it 1v states, no means of expressing their apprecia 
devote his life to natural history. I bly in Texas, FI ind Louisi tion to this remarkable man, John 
is characteristic of him that he su thousands Baker, the directors have hit upon a 
ceeded, and for so long thereafter as ‘ f | jeep and out happy solution I have the honor, 


he could afford to, he donated his dl i e possible to 1 John, on behalf of the Board of Di 


services to the National Audubor ’ what have observed of t rectors of the National Audubon So 
oresight ciety, to present you with this hand 


Society. infinite skall patience, | 

He served as Chairman of the determination that have gone work of that superb artist and ou 
Board from 1933 to 1934, Executive es accomplishme nts. One « good friend whose name is a house 
Director for the next ten vears, and st brilliant n rewal io | hold word among nature lovers the 
President from 1944 to dat lo ( lopm«¢ ! world over, Roger Tory Peterson 
these posts he brought a background 
of extensive experience in business 
ind practical farming, of which the 
Society has been the grateful benefi 

’ 
cary 

Evidence of this lies in the record 
Membership in the Society has in 
creased from 3,500 in 1934 to 31,000 
at present. He has built it into the 
Lan a 


strongest private conservation »} 
CPN eh Pane 


ganization in the world, with n 
bers in Puerto Rico, Hawaii 
Australia as well is throughout 
Canada and the United States. The 
Society has over 300 branch and a 
filiate organizations, and a full tim 
staff of 75 

Chat is not all. One of his achiev 
ments has been to inaugurate th 
famous Audubon Wildlife 
Another, and among the most 
table, has been the establishment of 
the Audubon Camps, now fou 
number, in Maine, Wisconsin, Ca 


fornia, and Connecticut. Hall mi 


John H. Baker, retiring President of the National Audubon Society, displays a paint- 
through 35 Audubon Screen , ing of whooping cranes by Roger Tory Peterson, The painting was commissioned 
by former and present members of the Board of Directors who had served the Society 
recturers, Operatin in a circuit since 1935, and was presented by them to Mr. Baker on the occasion of his retirement. 


lion peopl mnualls ine 


more than 200 cities and perennial 
welcomed there Response by John H. Baker, ible citizen conservationists who have 


Through John Baker's enterpris President Emeritus, National comprised the Board of Directors 


three Audubon Educational Cente Audubon Society 
for children ving 60,000 each 


through the years and the devoted 
issistance and cooperation of a mat 
[he most ( na velous staff. I do know this, that 
ming tribute nat OF OM success in attainment of the Society's 


year, are now operation: The Au 


dubon Center of Southern Californi 
it El Monte, the Audubon Cente rrenas m ¢ ippreciauive goals is fundamental to human wel 


Greenwich. Connecticut. and. mo wo i prals n the 26 fare on this planet; indeed, to hu 


recent beautiful Aullwood Au imy active 1 on with man survival. Ours is a vital and 


dubon Center at Dayton, Ohio, mad he SOciel\ Ul at I have dynamic program. We aim to con 


possible by the generosity of Mi shared mi n contributing vince that nature study is not just a 
. . cart , ; " | | . 

Marie Aull. Cooperating with the » | OW l n t initu sentimental, cultural subject, but a 

Audubor ri sO, In Turthe git Lust most important and significant so- 


cial subject, profoundly affecting our 


schools of America, the 
Junior Clubs under the direction o 
Miss Shirley Miller, have reAched an Whateve1 re ¢ wccom prosperity, comfort, and security; 
from that, by accepting and working with 
learned committees work ponde: the constant encouragement and nature, we shall become healthier, 
to think of ways to improv ielpful guidance of the exceptionally wealthier, and wiser, no matter at 

Continued on page 36 
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OLAUS J. MURIE 


RECEIVES AUDUBON 


During the 55th Annual Convention of the National Audubon Society 
held in New York City, November 7-10, 1959, the Audubon Medal was 
awarded to Dr. Olaus J. Murie of Moose, Wyoming, Director of the Wilder- 
ness Society 

Che presentation was made by Dr. Paul B. Sears, retiring Chairman of 
Annual Dinner of the Society 


Dr. Sears read the following citation to: 


the Board, at the In making the presentation, 


india aati —_—rrr eee 


OLAUS J. MURII 


Personification of the spirit of wilderness 
Alaska, 


western United States and Canada 


Explorer extraordinary in Labrador, Hudson Bay, 
Artist, author, lecturer, and painter 

\ man who engenders confidence, belief, and conviction 

And has greatly influenced the thinking and action of others 
Widely respected for integrity 

Leading champion of wilderness preservation 


W hos¢ 


natural resource conservation. 


iccomplishments have been outstanding in furthering 


Olaus J. Murie (left) admires the Audubon Medal presented to him by Dr. Sears 
at right. (For a history of the Audubon Medal, see page 40.) Photograph by 
John E. Hopkins. 
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MEDAL 


RESPONSE OF Dr. MURIE ON 
RECEIVING THE AUDUBON 
MEDAL AND CITATION: 


| HAVE been wondering about 
the word accomplishment. I 
don’t think it really applies to me! 
Ihe dictionary says it is from the 
French accompli to bring to an is- 
sue of full success; to execute fully; 
to fulfill; as to accomplish a design, 
an object, a promise. 

“Now, nothing in 
has been fully accomplished, accord- 
We have be- 
have made 


conservation 


ing to this definition. 
gun many things; we 
promises to the future; but the ac- 
complishments we have promised 
are, it seems to me, continually being 
threatened. Nothing is static. We 
are on a battlefront continually. If, 
in these years, I have been anywhere 
near accomplishing any lasting good 
for all of us, it has been only because 
I have had such superb associates, 
such help from so many—I could not 
begin to name them all, and I wish 
I could—certainly this award belongs 
to them as much as to me. 

“If there were a mountain in Sig 
Olson’s canoe country and I could 
imagine myself standing on its top 
with telephoto eyes—what would I 
see of what we are doing to our 
planet? A good many discouraging 
things: 


“For example, I don’t know how 


many people here have told me about 


how discouraged they are over the 
Northway encroachment on the Ad- 
irondack area here in New York. 
And certain engineers are killing 
beautiful streams in our country by 
building dams in so many places 
where they should not be. And there 
are so many other things like that. 
“BUT 
things. 
some vanishing species of birds and 
mammals, thanks to the fine work 
of the National Audubon Society. 


there are encouraging 
We have managed to save 


“IT can mention also the hearing 
on the fate of the northern Cascades 
in the state of Washington recently. 
Regardless of the issue involved, it 
was heartening to hear the testi- 

Continued on page 40 
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The Future of North 


Situation com the disastrous drought gave the 


By Ira N. Gabrielson cet y with a 
rable to that which many of us waterfowl a chance to rebuild their 

remember quite vividly from the depleted populations. 

9830's, when whole segments ol the Waterfowl in 1959 face the same 


irie breeding grounds almost lit general combination — ol factors. 


i er subtect that | have been 


asked to discuss is an exceeding 


involved and complex one, an 


m the time available. ic would bh: dried up and blew awa We Drought has struck the major water 
mpossible to cover more than th ienced a major decline Wi lowl breeding areas again, and the 
wl numbers due t ci present dry spell nearly equals in 


intensity that of the 1930's. Water 
fowl that. returned to ancestral 


most important phases of the ques 
tion. I claim no great powers as a 


seer, or prophet, but it requires 1 ; , 
cult powel to | Into the Wal breeding potholes last spring found 


Irs v . att 
loOwl situation of t present dry, cracking mud instead of water 
II or, worse still, found water that 
ot the floresecablk ( some 


dri :, . ' : 
the lessons of th ' W lried up before they could bring off 


their broods. Many birds did not 
attempt to pair off and breed. The 
natural drought is nearly as severe 
as that of 15 years ago, but drain 


we, in the meantime, has destroyed 


“Waterfowl that returned to ancestral breeding potholes last spring found 
dry, cracked mud instead of water. . .” Photograph by John H. Gerard. 


American Waterfowl 


many thousands of acres of wetlands 
that in the °30’s were potentially 
productive breeding grounds. Most 
of these drained lands, even unde 
the most favorable weather condi 
tions, will never again be available 
Also, since the 1930's 


cluck 


to watertowl. 
the number ol hunters has 
nearly doubled. 

This combination olf factors has 
again brought about drastic restric 
tions in waterfowl hunting privi 
leges, in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Once again, many peo 
ple are wondering what the future 
will bring and whether the water- 
fowl flights can be preserved for to 
morrow. Their question, L believe, 


can be answered briefly. The future 


of waterfowl will depend upon how 
well we succeed in preserving, main- 
taining, and restoring suitable wa- 
terfowl habitat, throughout’ North 
America. With sufficient good habi 
tat, the birds will continue to flock 
along the various flyways for many 
years to come. If we permit too 
much habitat to be destroyed, water- 
fowl are doomed to become curiosi- 
ties that may be seen by occasional 
enthusiastic or very fortunate bird 
watchers. 

In some ways the waterfowl situa 
tion is worse today than it was in 
the 1930's; in other ways it is better. 
Let us examine bri¢fly the pluses 
and minuses of the problem. The 
minuses will be discussed’ first so 


that we can at least end this talk on 
a positive note. Federally subsidized 
drainage in the United States and 
in Canada is continuing with little 
sign of abatement. At the same 
time, the United States Government 
has around 9 billion dollars invested 
in surplus crops that have been pur- 
chased and stored under the price 


support program. One of the larg- 


est items in this surplus stockpile is 


wheat, the major crop grown in the 
prime waterfowl breeding grounds 
of the northern plains states. While 
the government is continuing to in- 
vest huge sums in wheat, which it 
can neither sell nor give away, an- 
other unit of the Department ol 
\griculture is subsidizing drainage 


“in favor of waterfowl is the stepped-up wetland acquisition program...” Photographs 
by Joe Van Wormer of female canvasback (one of the badly depleted species) with young. 


#— farmlands in ¢! plains states 
order to produ more wheat I he 
Canadian Goveinment, while no 
using the same echanisms, has an 
ulmost parallel program They sub 
sidize the prod tion of wheat and 
the same tin subsir drainag 
ind irrigation } jects in the prai 
rie provinces. Both of these expe! 
sive and contradictory programs 
mposing tremendous burdens ot 
he taxpayers olf both countries an 
ire, at the same time, drasticall\ 
ducing waterfowl! bree ling territo 
As ik this \ ugh 
Army Engineer promoting pro] 
ects that cu into tl mating 
tering grounds 1 he itest of th 
is the COSLIN ship ( mat trom Ne 
Orleans to the Gull Mexico. I 
( ruld have peen ocated where 
would do a minimum dama 
but the channel select vill ore 
impair waterfowl! wintering ground 
is well as destroy other natura 
sources. Of course, there are oth 
things that ittect vateriowl! Du 


these are the major ones that hav 


brought about the crisis that con 


ironts us It is obvious that eacl 


succeeding drought period will hur 
the waterloy mor unless som 
thing can be dom oO itiset the 
short-sighted progran 

lo look il the mol cheertul 
he U.S. Fish and Wile Servis 
has issued ! ilati I f Ss ) 
great redu I ~ ) ) 
lo the hi I I i! ‘ 
era ot at IK¢ nave il 
posed idditiona ( ns on I 
W ert ‘ ike } wuld redu 
tl furtl he numop | i 
fowl that will be taker n the 1959 
1960 hunting seasor For a whi 
not sO I i +hilosoph 
seem » pre " S. D 
partmet! rt | ha 
wo importan ) } 
rs ha » p resou 
Fortunately, hor fed 
ythicials awakened it to th 
cessity of giving prio to the pre 
ervation of the resours Unde 
Migrato Bird Treat the De; 
ment h s two respol soiiulitres | 
primary one, trom m oint otf vi 

iVs } s be I to presery hy 
ources incl the cond » pern 
i fall ind equitabl listribute 


hunting season whenever the wa 


fowl existed in sufficient numbe 
to justify it. If wild waterfowl ar 
to continue to exist under 


pre sect 


16 


re rvil 
y nt 
R 
Re 

I 

{ 
t's 
\ 
( 

I} 
pure i 

‘ } 

s Ones 


ined, the Bureau of Sport Fish 


eries and Wildlife can proceed with 


the often numerous and involved 


negowuatLlons that are required to 


gain title to lands within the limits 


set by the Commission, and without 
action by that 


irthne 


governing 


In the fiscal year ending on June 


0 last, refuge lands totaling 25,435 


res were purchased outright, and 
slightly greater additional acreage 
is obtained through transfer, ex 


change, or withdrawal of public 
lands. At the close of the fiscal yea 


$598 additional acres were unde 


purchase contract and in the process 
federal 


encouraging 


of being 


conveyed to the 

vernment This 1s 
progress, even though we have a 
long way to go to offset the destruc 
tion of habitat that has been, and 
still is, taking place from north to 
south 


\nothe 


or waterfowl came with the 


favorable development 
raising 
of the price of the duck stamp from 
$2.00 to $3.00 under the amendment 
Bird 


Stamp Act last year The 


o the Migratory Hunting 
amend 
ment earmarked all of the proceeds 
from the sale of the stamps, exclu 
sive ol the expenses ol the Post Ot 
fice Department in printing and sell 


il them, for the location, ascel 


tinment, and acquisition of lands 
for migratory bird refuges and wa 
rlowl production areas This will 
nable the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
make real 


system that will 


SCT VICE to progress in 


building a retuge 


h carry a strong breeding 


ip to 
I 


wpulation of waterfowl through 


is of severe drought, and insure 
irge flights of birds during years ol 


more tavorable weather conditions 


On of the more commendable fea 
Bird Stamp 


gives every 


ires olf the Migratory 
Amendment is that it 
ol wa 


one interested in the future 


tertowl an opportunity fon the first 
me to make a direct contribution 
o their welfare \s you know, ev 
ery hunter over 16 years of age who 
vishes to hunt waterfowl is required 
» have one of these stamps in his 
rOSSESSION 


There 


law, however, that prevents a duck 


is nothing in the 


unter from buying two or more 


stamps, or that limits their sale only 
to sportsmen. I intend to buy as 
many as I can, and strongly recom 


mend that all those interested in 


waterfowl do the same thing. Every 
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one who buys duck stamps this yea! 
can do so with the assurance that he 
is making a substantial contribution 
toward the preservation and restora 


tion of waterfowl! habitat 


Another 
panded knowledge of the 


major plus is our ex 
behavio1 
and needs of the waterfowl popula 
tions. We 
that we could only guess about dur 
ing the 
There are, of cours 


know many things today 


crisis years olf the ‘30's. 
many gaps in 
our present knowledge, but the re 
search that is being carried on now 
by federal, state, provincial, or priv 
ite agencies in the United States 
and Canada, and to an increasing 
extent in Mexico, has provided wild 
better 


life administrators with far 


management tools than they pos 


sessed a decade ago. The result will 
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be that, as more funds becomic avail 
able for waterfowl wor noney 
iciently 


the past. 


will be used much ni 

and intelligently u in 
When all of the 

the future of waterfowl for good or 


ctors affecting 


for bad are tallied up, I believe we 
can look into the future with cau 
tious optimism, even without men 
tioning what, in the long run, may 
be the most important plus ol all 
the almost continent-wide concern 
over the plight of the waterfowl in 
Nearly 


with 


this emergency every mail 


brings me letters suggestions 
for doing something in addition to 
what already is being done. It is 
only because of a similar concern by 


the general public back in the dark 


1930's that we are as 


days of the 
well prepared as we are today to 


meet this critical situation. 

Just how much will come out o 
the present emergency is difficult t 
predict, but in looking back to the 
1930's, we can see that a similar de- 
cline in waterfowl created over- 
whelming 
bette: 
and for additional 
save the resource. I am confident 
that the happen 
again, and that the 
will unify the American public be- 
hind those of us who are determined 
that the invaluable migratory water- 
fowl population on this continent 
shall not be jeopardized [THE END 


nation-wide support for 
funds, 


manpower to 


legislation, for more 


same thing will 
present crisis 


“If we permit too much habitat to be destroyed, waterfowl are doomed to become 


curiosities . . . seen by occasional . 


birdwatchers.”” Photograph by Allan 


D. Cruickshank. 


This may be one of the few photographs ever taken of a wolverine family in the wild. 
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The animal in the center is the mother. 


The "Bad" Wolverine of the Nort 


Rarely seen and more rarely photographed, this family of wol- 
verines did not live up to the unsavory reputation of their kind 


By Edwin C. Park’ 


f &= wolverine has fascinated me 


trips Lo 


for years and on my 
Alaska, the Yukon, and 


British Columbia, I have 


northern 
inquired 


here and there about this animal, 


hoping to eventually piece together 
stories that will give me a true im 


pression ol this animal And, in 


fact, | hope some day to conduct a 


study on the ecology ol the wolve) 


*Mr. Park grew 
was graduated tron 
he got his Bachelor o 
game management 
cially interested 
and favors in his 
telids, particularly 
term stud { 

Fditor 
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ill photographs by the author 


in some area such as Mount Me 
Kinley National Park, Alaska 
Miv wile Ruth, and | went to 
\lount McKinley Park in the sum 
mer of 1958 to photograph some ol 
the wildlife—and I also went to look 
lor wolverines. I hesitate to say that, 
yr it is like saying I went to a farm 
r’s hav mow to look for that long 
st needle, but we did look for wol 
rines. We hiked the river and 
stream banks, looking over sand and 
mud bars. Here and there we found 


old tracks—always the track of a sin- 


} 


gle animal—the lone 

lei We sat on some 
ind searched miles of tundra with 
Though we did find 


solitary trav 


high point 


binoculars 


tracks now and then, we did not see 
a wolverine. 

Then one evening at 8:15, we 
were going down Igloo Creek Can 
yon toward camp. The sun had set 
there deep in the canyon, but it still 
touched the top of Cathedral Moun 
tain across the creek to the south. 
We paused to watch a few Dall sheep 
near the top of Cathedral Moun 
tain which had turned a bright pink- 
ish-orange in the late evening light 
of the near-arctic sunset. It was July 
21, and we now had a few hours of 
darkness each day, an indication ol 
the long winter nights to follow. 

Suddenly, a movement caught my 
eye across the creek on a gravel bar. 
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There were two animals there, and 
though I had never seen a wolverine 
before, | knew immediately that | 
was looking at a pair of them. Their 
dark brown coats were ringed by a 
lighter, yellowish belt that flowed 
from each shoulder, along each side, 
across each hip, and met on the 
base of the tail. Chey 
that 
a mask-life marking above 


rump and 
had odd yellowish “eyebrows” 
formed 
the eyes. Their general shape was 
that of a chubby weasel—and indeed 
the wolverine is a weasel—the largest 
terrestrial member of the family. 
Here I was watching two wolve 
ines, yet wolverines are supposed to 
be solitary animals. I didn’t have to 
wonder about this long for the two 
went up a bank and stopped. It was 
watched 


all very clear now is we 


one olf them—th« nurse. 
\s we 


the lact that we 
ol the rarest animals in North Ame 


yvoungstel 
watched we were thrilled by 
were observing one 
ica in the act of nursing. This won 
drous show was ours alone 

The nursing was very short and 
the mother pulled away and went 
back the way they had come to mect 
still a third animal This, too, ap 
peared to be a young one, though 
each matched the mother in siz 
The tamily then 


bank and 


headed up the 


along the tundra slope, 


Track of front foot of a wolverine in the mud of the Teklanika River. The author’s 


wife points to the heel pad-mark of the wolverine, so different from the heel pad- 
mark of the wolf. Wolverines have five toes, wolves four. 


traveling at ground-eating lope. So 
this was the terrible devil-bear ol 
the North, the most 
to the northern Indian trapper. | 


family 


feared animal 


saw nothing in this group 


that indicated there was anything 


greatly to fear. 


Things I had read about the woly 
erine came to mind as I watched this 


wilderness family. ““They are soli- 


tary and travel alone, not associating 
their own kind.” Well, 
this family of three stayed pretty 
together. One of the group 
must have had a sore foot or leg, or 


with even 
( lase 


maybe was simply weaker. He con- 
stantly lagged behind, but the wol- 
verine mother always stopped and 
back to 


young one. She kept watch over both 


ntinued on page 39 


went wait for her slowe1 


The two young wolverines, just outside their homie in a road culvert. 


a 
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Because of their habit of swinging the tail slowly from side to side, 
like the pendulum of a clock, motmots are called “clock birds.” 


First-hand observations and an ancient Mayan legend 
of the turquoise-browed motmot of Mexico. 


By Elizabeth Ingles 


XYOME years ago I spent the winter 


\Y on Barro Colorado island in the 


Panama Canal Zone. On my first 
morning there, two sounds broke the 
pre-dawn stillness of that tropical 
forest—the loud roars of howler mon- 
keys and the muffled hoots of great 
rufous motmots. To a weary travele. 
in a strange land these noises, issuing 
from the eery half-light of the deep 
jungle, were most impressive. Al 
though I soon discovered that they 
were characteristic dawn noises of 
this tropical evergreen forest, I neve1 


thrilled 
tumultuous symphony 


ceased to be when this 
saluted the 
dawn. With a reasonable amount ol 
effort I was able to stalk the howle1 
monkeys and watch as well as hea 
their performance at close 
but not so the 
These shy, beautiful birds played 
their parts from the deep shade of 
the thickest most inaccessible forest, 
and though I tried repeatedly to find 
them they eluded me until almost 
the last morning of my visit. 
Thus, more recently, in Mexico, | 
was prepared for 


range, 


elusive motmots 


disappointment 
when one summer I climbed out of 
my hammock into the hazy, ghostly 
dawn of the Yucatan jungle to fol 
low the unmistakable motmot sounds 
rattling through the blanket of mist 
To my surprise I sighted not one 
but two turquoise-browed motmots 
sitting facing each other on a branch 
at the forest Their 
calls were somewhat different from 


edge. throaty 


the owl-like hoots of the great rufous 


20 


motmots of Panama, and 


have been 
cle s( ribed asa hoarse ca 10h ¢ ak 
Late 


Cenote at Chichén-Itza my 


when I visited the Sacred 
interest 
in archaeology quickly gave way to o1 
nithology as I looked down into that 
deep well and easily counted eight 
turquoise-browed motmots in view at 
one time At one side of the cenot« 
inatural underground reservoir) and 
perhaps some 60 or more feet from 
the top, was a broad shelf of lime 
stom Here at least four pairs ol 
motmots had dug their burrows and 
then (in early July) were busy feed 
All day their throaty 
calls issuing from this beautiful yet 


thrilled the 


ing their young 
ominous spot tourists 
who were taught by their guides to 
call them the clock birds.’ When 
at rest on a branch, motmots swing 
their tails slowly from side to side 
like the pendulum of a clock—a chan 
acteristic from which the popular 
name is derived 

As one looks into the 


note and allows his imagination to 


Sacred Ce 


wander back to the tenth century he 
can almost hear the terrified screams 
of the sacrificial victims as the Mayan 
hurled 


murky depths below, and only then 


high priest them into the 


truly beautiful spot be 


Actually in the 


does this 
come ominous. 
somewhat dry jungles of the Yucatan 
pe ninsula, the cenotes are lush oases. 


Here 


drons that would amaze an 


enormous cut-leaf philoden 


\meri- 
white 


can florist, trail down the 


limestone walls In the tall trees 
which grow at the edge of the cenote, 


some 60 to 70 feet above the surface 


of the water, bright orange parasitic 
plants are only slightly more bril 
liant than the pair of black and yel 
low shrike-tanagers gleaning insects 
Derby 
flycatchers squawk loudly and a pair 


from the topmost branches. 


of anis bathe in the still water, but 
for me the chief attraction of this 
unique and lovely spot is the tur- 
quoise-browed motmot. 

birds are 
with a striking broad 
band of turquoise above each eye, 
black throats, turquoise wings, and a 
long tail terminating in the racket 
characteristic of most motmots. At 
no time were there fewer than eight 
of these exquisite birds in view at 
me time. As each motmot flew 
across the cenote with its load of in 
sects for the hungry young, all the 
others standing near the nest holes 
cried excitedly. Both parents work 
at guarding the nest and feeding the 
young. The nests are close togethe 
and look as much alike to me as the 
houses in a real estate development. 
And as the tired commuter might 
err and approach the wrong house, 
occasionally flew 


These predominantly 


green above 


motmots 
toward the nest of a neighbor. At 
such times a vigilant parent immedi 
ately put the intruder to flight. Mot 
mots eat a variety of insects, worms, 
and spiders. While I watched, grass- 
hopper-like insects were most often 
brought to the young, and, less fre 
quently, the white or yellow butter 


so the 


flies so common here. 

Some eight species of motmots live 
in the American tropics. Closely re 
lated to kingfishers they dig bur- 
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rows into stream banks, road and 


railroad cuts, or they nest, as here, 


in the sink holes in limestone forma 


tions or in caves. In Yucatan nume1 


ous nests are also in the ruins olf the 


Nunnery at Chichén-Itza and_ the 


Governor's Palace at Uxmal. Later, 


near Campeche, a number of nesting 


holes were observed in the shallow 
caves made where limestone was dug 
mut of a bank to be used for plastei 


Although I have 


or cement found 


motmots difficult bire to see in 


heard 


their calls, we saw them daily while 


othe places whe | have 


driving through the Yucatan penin 
sula Hert the CUrQUOISE browed 
motmot appears to be one ot the 


ibundant species of birds 


most 
Ihe most unusual feature of the 


motmot is the tail, the central feath 


ers of which are usually fat longer 
than the iteral one \lexandet 
Skutch, who has studied motmots 


{ll photographs by Lloyd Ingles 


The turquoise-browed motmot has an 

unusually long naked portion above the 

“racket” of its middle tail-feathers. This 

feather shaft was nine inches long of 

which three and one-half inches were 
bare. 


extensively, says that as these tail 


feathers “grow out from thei 
sheaths, the middle feathers of most 
motmots are more or less narrowed 
just forward of their rounded tips 
In this constricted region the webs 
or vanes are loosely attached to the 
feather-shaft, so that they readily 
break off as the bird passes its tail 
feathers through its serrated bill in 
preening. This leaves, at the end of 
the tail, a slender naked stalk termi 
nated by i racket-shaped tult ol 
feathers 


| motmot ol 


Che turquoise browe¢ 
the dry lowland tropics of Yucatan 


has an unusually long naked portion 


racket of its middle tail 
feather | 


ibove the 
feathers. One such tail 
found in an underground room in 
the Temple of the Warriors at 
Chichén-Itza was nearly nine inches 
long with a bare shaft of some three 
and one-half inches 

The ancient Mavas were noted to 


the keen observ ition which mad 


It possible fol them oO ran accu 
rately many of the small mammals 
ind birds not olten distinguished by 
even modern non-literate peoples. I 
then that they 


is not SUrprising 


should have noted and named the 


lovely motmot which they call, even 


today, Toéh, nor that they should 
have an explanation for the peculiai 
tail which is a characteristic of the 
Although 
account may not stand up as well as 
that of Di 


it to inclusion here 


species. their interesting 


Skutch, its charm entitles 
lo understand the story one must 
facts 


know 
ibout the Yucatan peningula. First, 


certain fundamental 
limestone lies close to the surlace 
throughout most of the peninsula. 
Second, there is very little surface 
water and no rivers in the northern 
part of this great thumb that sticks 
Third, 
as a result of the limestone base and 
lack ol 
peninsula are essentially made up of 
Although the 
rains are heavy during the rainy sea 


out into the Caribbean Sea. 


rivers the jungles of the 


dry tropical forest. 
son, the water sinks rapidly through 
the porous limestone. Water for ani 
mals and men alike must be ob 
cenotes or natural 


(Today 


tained from the 
wells found in the jungle 
wells are often drilled or dug in in 
habited areas, and in many places 
windmills provide the power to lift 
the water into tanks for future use. 


Merida 


often called by 


Thus the modern cities of 
and Campeche are 


Windmills.” 
underground 


natives, “Cities of the 


In certain places, 


rivers flow beneath the limestone 
and according to one theory a great 
well like the Sacred Cenote is formed 
when the roof over the underground 


xr slowly dissolves 


watel collapse Ss 


away. In ancient times, when the 


Mayan civilization dominated the 


Yucatan peninsula, sites for cities 
were chosen because of their prox 
imity to a cenote, and many hours in 
human labor were spent each day in 
carrying the precious liquid from 
the well to the storage vessels in the 
house Great quantities of wate 
must have been used, for the ancient 
Mayas like their modern descendants 
were a cleanly people who bathed at 
least twice every day. 


Motmot 


Got Its Tail’ was told to me by a 


This story of “How the 
young ‘Mayan girl in the village of 
Pisté near Chichén-Itza 

I ong, long ago there was a great 
drought, all the cenotes dried up, 
and there was no water for the crea 
tures of the jungle. So all the birds 


The Yucatan forest where the turquoise- 
browed motmot is a common species. 


The tundra hare of western and northern Alaska is probably one 
of the least-known mammals in North America. The author, a 


biologist and former teacher, tells of some of his observations of 


Snow Bunnies in the Arctic 


By William O. Pruitt, Jr. 


VI’ first observation 

4 the large hares ol 

tundra was on the Baldwin 

sula in western Alaska | 

only a fleeting glimpse ol the anima 
in the arctic twilight and though | 
thrashed back and torth through 
several acres of a lairy torest »I 
wind-twisted alders | never saw him 
again. oO Many peopl have had simi 
lar experiences trying to observe thes¢ 
hares in western Alaska that the ar 

mal at times seems almost legendary 
Indeed the tundra hare of western 
and northern Alaska is one of the 
least known of North American 


mammals 


Compared with the common sno 

shoe hare, Lepus an canus, which 

weighs from two to five pounds 

these hares of the Arctic are king 

sized bunnies, usually ranging 

weight trom five to ten poun 

while veritable monster of 

pounds w ( captured 

Nome Alaska hey re 

furred, even the soles of thei 

are covered. In winter they 

white except for the tips of the 

which are black. George Miksch 

Sutton, with his artist's eve for colo Illustration of arctic hares by Walter Ferguson. 
discrimination, noted that the win 

ter pelage on these hares on South ( hern ire elon i larger area their feeding than 
ampton Island was a pale, silket d projectit is evolu do their relatives the snowshoe hares 
vellow” contrasting with the pale . eatul s bee plained that live in the taiga.* Each hare 
The in ad ion { icking bits ol has several resting places, ot 
snow, but | forms,” usually situated alongside 


bluish tints of the tundra snow 
summer pelage varies from shades 
ol gray in the eastern Arctic to cin ispect t it serves an equal fune large rocks on a hill or a ridge top. 
namon brown or dark brown in th 
Alaskan hares. The trend toward ISLOS ichens ; Arctic watch for danger, but on the othe 
hand it can also be seen from a great 


ize on From this position the hare can 


darker brown is continued in th seen in rocky places 
tundra hares, Lepus tschuktschorur d I have tched a scraping distance when its coat color con 


of northern Siberia. All the tund: rustose li om 1 M\ trasts with its surroundings. From 


hares change into the dark summe} these “forms,” or hiding places, the 


Is he siz home range ¢ hares travel to lichen-covered rocks, 


pelage except those on Ellesmers 


land and those of Greenland, which t is not known, but with 


remain white all the year, showing he foo yply on the t not . vast, swampy, coniferous forest region 
: beginning where the tundra ends; 

only a taint dusky wash on the back is entrated il the forested r 1 similar region in Europe or North Amer 
Webster's New International Dictionary 


in summet The upper incisor teet! ions thes probably ovel nabridged), 1960 
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sedge and grass lowlands, mats of 
dwarf birch, or clumps of willow to 
feed. They return to their forms to 
loaf, groom their fur, and to sleep. 

On tundra hilltops one frequently 
finds blinds constructed of rock slabs 
behind which Eskimos have hidden 
while hunting caribou. I once saw 
an arctic hare that was using one ol 
these stone blinds as a form. ] 
crawled and inched my way to about 
20 feet from the hare and spent a 
delightful half-hour watching it feed 
on lichens, preen its fur, and clean 
its feet. This occurred in June when 
the hare was shedding its winter 
coat. The white fur had sloughed 
off in great patches, exposing the 
sleek brownish-gray summer coat be 
neath 

Arctic hares 
April and May and have their young 
in June. Five to eight (usually sev 
en) young are litte. 


When born they are fully furred and 


appeal to breed in 


born in a 


have their eyes open The little 
fellows huddle together for warmth 
and comfort, since the mother only 
visits the nest to nurse them. The 
nest, constructed of dry grasses and 
sedge s, is usually in a sheltered hol 
low among rocks. While most arctic 
hares live rather solitary lives, those 

northern islands 
Arctic Archipelago 


sometimes may be seen in regular 


inhabiting the fai 
of the Canadian 


herds numbering up to 100. The 
hares of Ellesmere Island and Green 
land sometimes exhibit what is 
probably the most remarkable sight 
in North American natural history 
When one of the hare 


frightened the animals rise on their 


herds 1S 


hind legs, hold their forelegs pressed 


tightly against their bodies, and 


then dance about until the source of 
danger is located, at which time they 


all bound away, kangaroo fashion. 


Below the Arctic, in the temperat¢ 


regions, rabbits and hares are one ol 


the basic links in the ecological food 


chain of other animals. They are 


the primary producers of animal 
protein, turning the plants they eat 
into a form of stored energy that 
is usable by other animals—the cai 


nivorous foxes, weasels, and the 


birds of prey. This is equally true 
in the high Arctic, 


arctic hares, along with the barren- 


where the large 


ground caribou, act as protein pro- 
ducers for the arctic fox, the tundra 
wolf, the snowy owl, and the gyr 
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falcon. Arctic hares are important 
to the Eskimo not only as a source 
of food but in providing them with 
a very warm, although not very dur- 
able, fur which they use for socks, 
and mitten liners. When cut into 
strips, rolled and then woven, the 
fur of the arctic hares makes one of 
blankets known. 


In areas where arctic 


the warmest 
hare S have 


In the North Arctic 


there are two species of large hares 


American 


tundra hare, Lepus 
Alaskan tundra 
from the vicinity of the mouth of the 
Colville River on the north coast 
all the way round the west coast 
to the Gulf of Alaska at the base of 
the Alaska Peninsula. Lepus arcticus 


rhe so-called 


othus, lives on the 


the other species (usually called the 
arctic hare lives on the tundra from 
near the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River all the way to Newfoundland 
and as far north as Cape Morris Jesup 
northernmost 
\UTHOR 


in Greenland the 
land in the world DH 
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Dr. William O. Pruitt, Jr., who 
spent his boyhood in Maryland, did 
his graduate work at the University 
of Michigan where he taught zoology 
for several years. He was a research 
Alaska from 1953 to 


1957, and has worked recently for a 


biologist in 


year in Canada studying the barren 
ground caribou as a biologist for the 
Canadian Wildlife 
operative Caribou Investigation. His 


Service in a Co 


wife and two-year-old daughter ac 
companied him over much of north- 
ern Canada during this work. Since 
returning to his home at College, 
\laska he has been writing reports 
and scientific papers about his cari 
bou studies, and editing his motion 


which 


history of the cari 


picture film “Caribou Year 
depicts the life 
bou. He is now trying to obtain 
support for two important projects 
a Taiga Biological Station where 
research and teaching of various eco 
logical problems of the northern 
spruce forest can be carried out, and 
support for organizing conservation 
groups in Alaska 

Dr. Pruitt writes us that he was 
‘one of those fortunate people who 


knew at an early age that studying 


animals was all | wanted to do. Ern 
est Thompson Seton and Dan Beard 


were my childhood heroes.” 


THE Epriror 


never been molested by man they 
are very trusting and easy to ap- 
proach but wherever they have been 
hunted they become extremely wary. 
I once spied a hare feeding beside a 
small tundra pond in the vicinity 
of Tyrrell Lake, Northwest Terri- 
tories. When I first saw it the ani- 
mal was about a quarter-of-a-mile 
away. It seemed very shy, for even 
such a common tundra sound as the 
crowing of a courting male willow 
ptarmigan caused it to sit up in 
alarm. By a devious route I got to 
within several hundred yards unde- 
began to crawl 
[his was in early 


tected and then I 
toward the hare. 

spring and I had to inch over beds 
of water-soaked mosses and _ slither 
through several pools of ice-cold 
meltwater. I made a stalk that might 
have been worthy of Quonab, in 
Ernest Chompson Seton’s book, 
“Rolf In The Woods.” Finally I 
head up from behind a 


large rock and saw that I could get 


eased my 


no closer. 


Tix hare sat on the opposite side 
of a small ice-covered pond, feeding 
on sedges and crowberry leaves. The 
light was good so I exposed a num- 


Then | 


thought it would be a good idea to 


ber of feet of movie film. 


get some movies of this shy animal 
dashing away in fright. 1 wedged 
the camera securely in place with 
small then raised my 


head and shoulders above the rock 


stones and 


so that the hare could see me. Noth- 
It continued eating, 
and I stood up; again, no response 
from the hare. I waved my arms, 


ing happened. 


shouted, and finally tossed stones 
out onto the ice of the pond. The 
only response I got from it was a 
After nearly 


ten minutes of this ridiculous dis 


few flicks of an ear. 


play on my part the hare won out 
and I sank down behind the rock 
and watched until it decided to 
leave. Luckily for me it departed 
undisturbed, for it treated me to a 
sight I had never before seen. After 
leisurely hopping along, it reached 
an expanse of hard snow. There it 
jumped up in the air, came down 
on its back, and rolled and wriggled 
on the snow surface exactly the way 
a tired sled dog will do. Since I was 
able to record all this on movie film 
you can well imagine that I have a 
special place in my memory for this 


particular arctic hare. THE ENp 
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THE STATUS OF 
THE BALD EAGLE IN FLORIDA 


The frightening decline of the bald eagle in Florida has stim- 
ulated the Society’s research on another endangered species. 


Adult bald eagle screaming in flight. 


By Richard L. Cunningham* 


pn E its formation, the National 
w Audubon Society has been a 
leader in the research, protection, 
and conservation of endangered 
American birds. National Audubon 
Society research has led to a bette: 
understanding of the life histories 
of such species as the ivory billed 
woodpecker, the California condor, 
the roseate spoonbill, the whooping 
crane, and others. Now our atten 
tion is given to another species that 


* Address by Dr. Cunningham before the 55th 
Annual Convention of the National Audubor 
Society, Tuesday, November 10, 1959 
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which 
\merl 


is apparently in danger, 
should be ol interest to all 
cans as it is the bald eagle—our na 
tional bird The bald eagk is still 
probably more abundant in Florida 
than in any other state, with the ex 
ception of Alaska, but fon 


noted that 


many 
years Floridians have 
their local eagles were disappe aring 

In January of 1959, the National 
Audubon Society undertook an in 
vestigation of the status of the bald 
eagle in Florida. Our purpose is to 
determine the number of nesting 
pairs in the state and the success or 
failure of their nesting. This will 


give factual data for the future and 


Photograph by Karl W. Kenyon. 


help us to determine increases or de 
creases in the Florida eagle popula 
lo my knowledge, there has 
never been an accurate eagle census 
However, by 


t10n. 


tor the whole state. 
searching the literature, we find the 
bald eagle to have been a common, 
widespread bird all over Florida. 
Thanks to the efforts of two men, 
we have good data for two areas in 
Florida of former eagle abundance. 

Since 1935, Dr. Joseph C. Howell 
of the University of Tennessee, has 
been conducting a study of eagle 
nest sites in the Merritt Island area 
on the east-central coast. The Mer- 
ritt Island area has been one of the 
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regions of greatest eagle concentra 
tion in the state. In 1886, Dr. Wil 
liam L. Ralph found more than 100 
occupied nests in this area. In 1935 
when Dr. Howell began his study, 
only 24 nests could be located. Be 
tween the years 1935 to 1946, this 
same area suffered a loss in the nest 
ing population of 30 per cent. | 
will talk more about this area late 
in this report 

The second area 1n Florida in 
which we have factual data showing 
i decline in the eagle population is 
l'ampa-St 


the west coast in the 


Petersburg area The famous work 


of the late Mi 


us important figures for this region 


Charles Broley: gives 


For many years prior to his death, 
Mi Broley was 
over the future of the bald eagle in 
Florida 


banding activities on the west coast, 


greatly concerned 


- 


Through his wide spread 


he was able to keep iccurate records 
for each nest and the number ol 


young raised yearly. During his life 
time, Mr. Broley banded more than 
1.200 eagles. His best vear for band 


when he 


ing in Florida was 1946 


banded a total of 150 young birds.* 
Since then, his number of banded 
From 150 
banded in 1946, only 24 
banded in 1950; 24 in 


1959, 15 in 1952, and 18 in 1953. In 


young dropp cd decidedly 
young 


young were 


only seven years, 1946 to 1953, the 
number of young banded dropped 
from 150 to 18. We must be careful 


to remember that these 


heures are 
for only a portion ol the State ol 
Florida, but certainly for a popula 
tion formerly of major abundance 

What is th 
ind abundance of the bald eag 
Florida 


the reason fon 


present distribution 
le in 
lo ans this question is 
present res ivch 
study. We w some inferences 
though = tr last winter's nesting 
If we break ite into geo 
graphic regions, this may help to 
give US a bette general picture ol 
this bird's status in Florida 

Though there seems to 
eral reduction in 
tainly the present population ol the 


northeast and central coasts of Flor 


ida illustrates this. Nesting pairs ap 
pear to be uncommon near the Jack 
sonville area. Farther down the coast 
the once heavily populated Merritt 
Island area has now only a remnant 


® See “T)} soft wnes , ii 
by Charles I idubon Magazine, July 
August 1958 } I litional comments by 
Dr loseph ( ve } 
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ol the eagle population of the past. 
I know of five unsuccessful 
winter in this area. It 


nests 
from last 
seems that a severe decrease in the 
bald eagle population has occurred 
between 1951 and 1956 in this area. 
Dr. Howell reports in his findings 
that this decrease was as much as 25 
per cent and possibly as high as 50 
per cent in occupied nests. The out 
future is 


Foster White, a 


resident of the area and 


look for the eagle in the 
not good Mr. W. 
long-time 


an excellent birder, states that, “By 
all criteria the future of the eagle 
in Brevard County appears to be in 
danger.”’ The reasons for reduction 
in this area will be discussed shortly. 

Che Tampa-st. 
has also suffered a great decrease in 


Petersburg area 


its eagle population. This was the 


area where Mr. Broley did most of 
his banding talked with Mr. Bro 
ley last prion: and at that time he 


told me there} were few active eagle 


| 
nests left in the Tampa-St. Peters 


Nest of bald eagle in dead pine tree in Florida, with young eagle peeping over edge 
of nest. Photograph by Charles L. Broley. 


burg area ‘ o 90 per cent 
creas 

There is one area in Florida in 
which the eagle population looks fa 
vorable, at least for the present. This 
is in the far southern tip of the 
peninsula in the area 


Everglades National Park and _ the 


islands in Florida Bay. Last winter 


compl ising 


24 active eagle nests were located 
and at least 40 pairs may be in the 


Park More may be 


evel in the vast expanses ol the 


present, how 


Park that are seldom visited. Of the 


24 active nests of last winter, 1] 


nests were successtu In raising 
total of 18 young. Many peopl 


Audubon Wildlife 
Tours out of Miami last winter were 


attended — th 


fortunate enough to see the eaglk 


nest n Bottle Kev in Florida Bay 
This nest 


successtully fledged two 


young birds. Of the many interest 


Audu 
Tours 


ing birds always seen on the 
bon South—Florida Wildlife 
I noticed our national bird always 


seemed to be tl 


e favorite of the pee 


ple on tou 


year that I saw something most gra 
ilving and he ful for the future 
While 

1958, with Mr Schattner of Bul 


lalo, New York Ww ( runted 10 mm 


birding September 25 


mature ba in less than tw 


TNCs 


Dh mul 

ec f 
LTCC ale 
National Park 


many pairs ol eagles. ¢ stal man 


Florid 


he Everg ile 


boundary still | 


groves, inland pines ul cypresses 


ire plentiful and good area 


for nesting. Exce] along the 


} 


coast there are human 


tlements presen 
of Fort Myers 


nests, and the 


Bradenton trie 


] 
lew remaining eag 
i 
i remain 
support: mat 
igles The lake 
central Florida provid s 


| suppl Lhe 


spars I 
settled s } ( the Stats 1S 


relatively free from molestation 


There are probably several pairs 


nesting in the cattle-raising prairi 


country of the Okeechobee region 

T he northwest coast irom 5 
Marks National Wildlife Retug 
south to Cedar Key, probably sup 


ports several eagle nests The area 


26 


le-populated by people and can 
covered only by air or by boat 
know of at least two active nests 
ym the St. Marks Retuge, 


produced 


one ol 


which two young birds 


ist winte 

I he northwestern Panhandle ol 
Florida seems to be devoid of eagles 
Nests have been deserted and the 
igle itself is now a rarity. Mr. Fran 
Weston 
the Pensacola a, has had 

nests in his al under ob 


None ol 


rests has bee act! [ol 


long-time ornitholo 


for many 


status of the 


th this remar 


BALD EAGLE INVESTIGATIONS 


Audu 
ik 


bald 
sent 
othe 


DITOR 


than a memory on this part of the 


coast. 


What are the factors that have 
caused a decline in the bald eagle 
population of Florida? There seem 
to be many. Certainly the most evi 
dent of all factors is that of the 
rapid and continuing growth and 
expansion of the human population. 
Florida is certainly a boom state and 
has been so for many years. Rapid 
expansion in the Merritt 
Island and the Tampa-St. Peters 
burg areas has had a great effect on 
the bald eagle. Across the Banana 
Merritt Island is the 
American landmark, 
Cape Canaveral. With the activation 


human 


River trom 


well-known 
of this military base came large 
numbers of personnel and business 
men, which necessitated the clearing 
of land, the development of shopping 
centers, housing developments, mo 
tels, and trailer courts. This same 
development is occurring through 
out the State of Florida 


O; 20 formerly active 


Bradenton area, none are now 1n use 


nests in the 
ind here is why: 10 nest trees were 
cul down: the land was cleared 


around 7 nest trees and the nests 
were abandoned; | nest was aban 
doned because a drive-in theater was 
built too close by; | nest was aban 
doned because spray planes flew too 
low over the nest; and the final nest 
was abandoned because homes were 


built too close by 


The Florida bald 


attachment for then 


eagles show 
nesting 

and return to nest in the same 
nest or its vicinity every year. When 
the nest, or nest tree, Is destroyed, 
the « igles mav lose the desire to 


breed Lagles do not build nests 
every vear as most birds do, but add 
new sticks and debris to their nests 
When these birds return to Florida 
to nest each fall and find their fon 
mer nest has been destroyed, it up 
sets their breeding cycle and the 
birds do not lay eggs. Undue weather 
conditions, such as a hurricane o1 
bad storm, or an unusually hot or an 
unusually cold winter may upset 
their nesting. 

LLumbering has probably taken its 
toll of eagle nest-trees. It takes a 
large, sturdy tree to hold an eagle’s 
nest. The number of such trees avail 
able in an area can limit the num 
ber of eagles that will nest there. 
Most nest trees are located within a 

Continued on page 41 
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THE PRESIDENT 
REPORTS TO YOU 


By Carl Ww. Buchheister, President of the National Audubon Society 


Convention Notes 


Annual Convention was acclaimed 
\bout 1,000 people at 
Some 80 hard 
Audubon 


The Society's 55th 
one of the most successful eve 
tended one or more of the functions 
working delegates stayed for work sessions at 
165 people went on the boat trip 


and 680 partook of the 


House on Sunday while 
around the Jamaica Bay area; 
Annual Dinner, an overflow but happy audience to the 


special events which followed 
The Audubon Medal for outstanding service to con 
| 


servation was awarded Olaus |]. Murie of Moose, Wyom 
ing, Director of The Wilderness Society and champion ol 
wilderness values. Dr. Murie said that modern man can 
find ways to perpetuate the remnants of such magnificent 
North American species as the grizzly bear and the wolf 
if he will devote as much attention to his native environ 
ment, the earth, as he is now giving to the moon 

Iwo of America’s outstanding wildlife conservation 
ists, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson and Dr. Paul B. Sears, paid 
President Emeritus John H. Baker a well-deserved trib 
ute which is presented elsewhere in this issue. As a gift 
from former and present members of the Board of Dire 
tors, Mi 
ing of a group of whooping cranes done by Roger Tory 


Baker was prese nted with a handsome oil paint 


> 
Peterson 


Albatross Report 


Conservation issues and other events move so quickly 
can hardly keep you abreast 
all have read Roger 
or the albatrosses of Mid 
way which appeared in the November-December 1959 
issue. At a Washington hearing on this problem called 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Navy in 
late August, we criticized the failure of the Navy to carry 
out all the recommendations made by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service resorting to killing operations 
Subsequent reports Midway 
might reduce albatrosses well beyond the 24 per cent of 


that our bimonthly magazine 
of all developments | hope you 


Peterson’s impassioned plea 


before 
hat other operations at 


the world population occupying Sand Island—reports 
which later, fortunately, proved false—caused us to join 
with the American Committee for International Wild 
Life Protection, the International Committee for Bird 
Preservation, and the Linnaean Society of New York in 
calling a public meeting in New York City on Octobe 
2%) 

Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, past president of out 
Society and an authority on pelagic birds, made an elo 
quent plea for ensuring the presence of these magnificent 
birds at Midway long after the current defense needs of 
the nation are forgotten. Mr. Chandler Robbins of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, just back from doing 
liaison with the Navy at Midway, outlined the facts as 
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he had just observed them, and two Navy representatives 


problem of planes versus 


presented — the 
birds. Mr. John H. Baker summed up the problem for 
the Society, and accepted as the Navy's position theit 
willingness to exhaust all official recommendations before 
Follow- 


operational 


insisting on a program of albatross reduction. 
ing the August meeting in Washington, the Navy did a 
commendably quick job of improving habitat on Kure 
\toll, some 50 miles from Midway, where it is hoped a 
population build-up of albatrosses may compensate for 
any reductions resulting from Midway operations 

It is important to recognize that albatrosses are being 
killed accidentally at the rate of 5,000 birds annually on 
Sand Island, and that some experts feel that they must 
be displaced for their own good. The Navy is currently 
completing dune levelling work adjacent to the ai strips 
in the hope that the flying of albatrosses across the run- 
ways will be greatly reduced thereby, and the hazards to 
planes correspondingly abated. An official evaluation of 
this last measure is expected in early January 1960 


Fire Ants and Cranberries 


Secretary Arthur S. Flemming’s warning about the con 
tamination of cranberries by a chemical weed-killer, 
which has been shown to cause cancer of the thyroid in 
laboratory animals, was timely. It hit the newspapers 
just as our Convention was concluding testimony that 
fully justified our fears of the general destructiveness of 
the aerial broadcasting of dieldrin in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's fire ant program in the Southeast; 
and just as Dr. David E. Price, Assistant Surgeon Gen 
eral in the Public Health Services, was warning our audi 
ence that the general pollution of man’s environment by 
insecticides, smog, and atomic fallout was the greatest 
threat to survival we have ever faced. 
which we hope 


pertect example of 


The cranberry sincerely 


quickly 
putting the agricultural cart before the horse. Ever since 


episode 
may be remedied — is a 
1945 your Society has warned of such dangers, and has 
insisted that more field and laboratory research should 
precede the release and application of new insecticides 
and other chemicals used on field crops, and that more 
careful regulation must mark their use. 


Work in Fifty States 


In 1959, we were called upon to help with conserva- 
tion problems in many of our 50 states. We supported 
the Detroit Audubon Society and the Michigan Audubon 
Society in opposing the violation of the Porcupine Moun- 
tains State Park; worked for the Padre Island National 
Seashores area in Texas; objected to the elimination of 
prairie dog towns in Nebraska; encouraged our Alaskan 


Continued on page 48 
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November 10, 1959 inclusive, about 1,000 
Audubon delegates from branches and 
yuntry, joined in meetings of the Na 
5th Annual Convention. The conven 
banquet ittended by 680 people on 

In the pictures on these two pages 


personalities that highlighted the 


ill photographs by John E. Hopkins. 


. R. Gutermuth, Vice-president, Wildlife Management Institute (left), Charles 
@ Carl W. Buchheister, newly ap . Callison, Secretary, National Wildlife Feder (center), and Roger Tory 
pointed President of the National Audu Peterson (right). 
bon Society. 


®@ john H. Baker, President Emeritus 


of the National Audubon Society. 
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Lo 
@& Dr. Olaus J. Murie (center) awarded the Audubon Medal, is congratulated by 
Dr. Paul B. Sears (right). Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President, Wildlife Management 
Institute (left). 


ww 


@ Mrs. Charles D. Webster, President, The Garden Club of America, and Colonel 
Walter A. Wood, President, American Geographical Society. 


® Robert J. Hamerschlag, newly-appointed Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
National Audubon Society, standing at left, and Mrs. Hamerschlag, standing at 
right, acknowledge applause. 


@& Dr. Melville Bell Grosvenor, President of 

the National Geographic Society (left) and 

Fairfield Osborne, President of the New York 
Zoological Society (right). 


it 


7 
7 


@ Mrs. John W. Donaldson, newly elected 
to the Board of Directors, National Audubon 
Society; Mr. Charles S. Thomas at left. 

® Horace M. Albright, Chairman, N. Y. Re- 
sources for the Future, Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service, Mrs. Jamie L. Johnson, 
President, National Council of Garden Clubs, Inc. 
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John H. Baker alongside a giant cypress tree in the National Audubon Society’s 
Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary, Florida. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


f WILDLIFE SANCTUARIES 


By John H. Baker* 


i be basic purposé ol your So 
ciety in establishing and main 
taining wildlife sanctuaries is to pro 
vide protected habitats for wildlife 
and plants, and especially for nest 
ing, roosting, and feeding concen- 
trations of birds that would othe1 
wise be seriously disturbed, killed, o1 
forced to seek other presumably less 
satisfying habitats. With increasing 
public recreational needs and pres 
sures, such protection is becoming 
more and more difhicult to assure. 
Ihe rapid increase in human popu 
lations is causing usurpation of, as 
well as damaging alterations to, habi 


tats chosen by the wildlife as best 


suited to it, and is threatening the 


survival of such suitable wildlife 
habitats everywhere. 

At the same time, it is an integral 
part ol the Society's purpose to pro 
vide properly controlled visitors to 
the sanctuaries with inspiration and 
opportunities for appreciation and 
enjoyment to the maximum feasible 
extent; also to creat understanding 
of the continuing need of the sanctu 
evidence of 


aries, and to furnish 


good management 


Good Management Is the Heart of 


Permanence 


It seems to me that insuring by all 


practical means the continuity of 
the sanctuaries we have already es 
tablished usually should have prior 
ity over acquiring and maintaining 
new ones. To accomplish this is far 
from easy, as you will hear. Once a 
sanctuary area has been acquired, no 
matter by what means, the cost and 
continuity of good management are 
at the heart of assurance of perma 
nence. The maintenance cost is far 
higher than that of acquisition, and 
good local, as well as national, pub 
lic relations are essential to avoid 
ance of loss of control. I cannot too 
strongly emphasize that the quality 


of management, adequately financed, 


*An_ address 
the 55th Annual Convention of the 
Audubon Society, November 9, 1959 


presented by Mr. Baker before 
National 
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is the major factor in any success in 
perpetuating the retention of wild 
life sanctuary areas for the desired 


purpose 


Threats to the Survival of 
Sanctuaries 


Let’s consider the character ol 
threats to the survival of sanctuary 
areas: 

(1) Use of the 
demnation possessed by public agen 


ultimate threat. I don’t 


power of con- 


cies is the 
see anything to prevent the exercise 
of this power other than an aroused 
local public opinion in opposition 
thereto. Presumably it will not be 
aroused unless the area has beer 
well managed. 

(2) Annexation by incorporated 
towns and cities with the purpose olf 
industrial 


gaining residential and 


development, and_ therefore, in 
creased assessed valuations and tax 
incomes Chis is especially apt to 
occur where the sanctuaries are lo 
cated in shallow bays, and an illus 
tration has recently been furnished 
in a portion of southern San Fran- 
cisco Bay 

(3) Filling and residential or in 
dustrial development unde 
sions in state laws, such as the Bulk 
head Act in Florida. This results in 


development to fill bays 


provi 


INnLENSIVE 
from the existing mainlands out to 
established bulkhead lines, and from 
the barrier islands inward to othe 
bulkhead lines. This tends to leave 
nothing but a small boat channel 
where there was a bay. It tends to 


eliminate the nursery grounds of 
shrimp, fishes, and many other or- 
ganisms adapted to shallow salt wa 
ter habitat, and therefore the feeding 
grounds of many birds. There is 
danger that comparable legalization 
of bulkhead lines or equivalent may 
be increasingly authorized with re 
lation to fresh-water lakes. The dam 
age to existing island sanctuaries in 
such areas may result from their be 
ing surrounded by fill, or from the 
elimination of the feeding grounds, 
or both. Intelligent action designed 
to thwart the ruination of such san 


tuaries is apt to involve keen under- 


standing of the legal terms “riparian 
rights” and “navigable waters.” Hind- 
sight now tells us that when control 
of sanctuary islands was acquired, 
steps should have been taken simul- 
taneously or quickly thereafter to 
gain control over an adequate area 
of surrounding submerged lands. 
Even the taking of such steps would 
not, however, have thwarted the fu- 
ture risks of condemnation or an- 
nexation. 


(4) The power of taxation to de 
stroy. The number of governmen- 
tal or semi-governmental agencies 
granted by law the power to tax 
seems to be steadily increasing. Fo1 
example, there are Irrigation Dis- 
tricts and Navigation Districts, and 
there seems to be a current trend to- 
ward giving taxing power to Soil 
Conservation Districts; these in ad- 
dition te the taxing powers of the 
state and its counties, cities, and 
towns. Existing state laws vary very 
much as regards taxation of real 
estate owned by educational, chari- 
table, eleemosynary, or scientific o1 
ganizations and used for their stated 
purposes. This results in ownership 
of lands being impractical for most 
such organizations in a considerable 
number of states. The power to tax 
is frequently abused, and pressures 
program 


and other policy decisions contrary 


land administrators into 


to their best judgment. 


») Legal authorizations by state 
legislatures to sell islands and sub- 
merged lands in coastal areas (sub- 
merged lands in inland lakes would 
probably come next). In numerous 
states, for example, Texas, there does 
not currently exist such legal autho1 
ization with regard to state owned 
lands. (There it has applied, up to 
now, to leasing the grazing or min- 
eral rights.) Until there be legal 
authorization to sell, organizations 
such as ours are unable to buy, and 
face the prospect that, when state 
law admits the sale of state owned 
islands and submerged lands, we 
shall have to compete in purchase 
price with such people, for example, 
as those who wish to buy an island 
to put up an all-night bar and grill 
and sell bait to fishermen. Fortu- 
nately, in Texas, the state legislature 
enacted in 1955 a bill leasing the 
bulk of the Society’s sanctuary is- 
lands on the Texas Coast to the Na- 
tional Audubon Society for bird pro 
tective purposes until the year 2005. 
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If you are dealing with submerged 


lands, there may be a problem be 
cause of the prior existence of sub 
merged canals, the title to which 
may well be in some other agency 


than the surrounding submerged 
lands, and may thus, if not acquired 
also, create problems of public a 
cess. The U.S 


tain rights to 


Engineers have ce 
establish restricted 
areas in navigable waters primarily 
to prevent “damage to life and prop 
erty” or to “promote navigation.” It 
will greatly lessen enforcement prob 
lems, in connection with the main 
tenance of the sanctuary, if the co 
operation of the U.S. Engineers may 
be obtained in declaring an area a 
restricted om 

In connection with establishme: 


of sanctuaries on tslands and su 


rounding submerged 

portant to determine whether, 

the standpoint of maintenance ol 
sanctuary, it will be preferable 
have the surrounding waters rated 
navigable or non-navigable Kver 
though the area may seem, from 
practical point of view, non-naviga 
ble, such a ruling may destroy th 
riparian rights to submerged adja 
cent lands that go with the tith 


the island 


Effective and Promising Use of 
Sanctuary Lands 


Reverting io the though eX 


pressed it the outset of this talk, that 
good management is the key to s« 
curity of tenure and continuity, 

seems to me that one of the most el 
fective and promising ways of using 
lands is 


suitably located sanctuary 


through the conduct thereon 


year-round educational 


centers ik 
children coming by busload by 

pointment with their teachers, and 
scout or other youth leaders: cente) 
where a skilled staff succeeds in « ty 
turing and maintaining the enthu 
Slastic interest of not only thos 
youth leaders and the children, but 


of the children’s parents and of th 


school and youth group administrat 


ors of the regional areas in 
such centers are located 


By such means, tendencies ol 
County Boards ol Supe rvisors, Ct 
Councils, and the managers of Dis 


tricts are apt to be most surely 


thwarted in any attempts to con 


demn or otherwis« acquire such 


lands for other purposes 
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Sanctuary Management by 
Branches or Affiliates 


In a number of inst your So 


ty has, at the request branches 

wv afhliates, agreed 
sanctuary lands provided that the 
branch or afhliate in each case oth 

cially undertakes the management ol 

irea, including all of the costs 
thereof. Not only is this procedure 
rive greater assurance ol pel 

the dono! 

opt I but it assures, under 

federa im Ost tate laws 
grulations { ductibility 
! bequest 


the Na 


yached 


indertak«e 


ibstantia 


numbers 


ers that 


find them 


managed to seriously reduce the usé 
of the area by wildlife and native 
plants. We are inclined to feel that 
this kind of a job should be that olf 
government, rather than of a private 
organization, as the task involves 
primarily control of people, and at 
the outset denying them many privi- 
leges which they have for some time 


taken for granted. 


Sanctuaries in Foreign Countries 


It is doubtful that the National 
Society should make any great effort 
to extend its sanctuary efforts into 
foreign cou.._ries to any great de- 
gree. It would appear there is more 
than cnough that needs to be done 
on this continent to absorb its full 
energies, personnel, and money 


Suggestions Regarding Gifts or 
Bequests of Land 


Perhaps it would be well to briefly 
outline some of the matters that are 
bound to come up in connection 
with gilts or bequests of land 

| There 
prints of survey of the property, and 


should be available 
the survey should have been monu 
mented on the ground; that is, with 
concrete or metal markers not easy 
to remove (The day has gone by 
when surveys are considered satis 
factory if defined by “the large hick 
ory tree” or “a blaze” thereon or “‘by 
cairn of stones.’’) 

It should be possible to define the 
land as lying in such and_ such 
townships and sections thereof, and 
the boundaries, if not definable by 
portions of such sections, should be 
defined “by metes and _ bounds, 
with direction of the courses indi 
cated in degrees, minutes, and sec 
onds. In out-ol-the-way areas, it is 
not unusual to find a hiatus between 
surveys, and if these hiatuses are not 
of rectangular shape, they are usu 
illy referred to as gores. There was 


Everglades National 
Park where the hiatus between sur 


an area in the 


veys coming from the north and the 
south was three miles 
Lhere 


guaranteed title policy in connection 


should, if possible, be a 


with each piece of land acquired 
There are both warranty and quit 
claim deeds, and, of course, the fon 
mer is preferable. The title policy 
will have listed in it any exceptions 
and encumbrances, and these should 
be clearly understood before accept 
ing the property. 
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The Arch That Stands Alone 


By Weldon F. Heald 


N° place on earth is more jam 
| packed with natural wonders 
than southern Utah. There, for mil 


lions of vears the Colorado Rive 


and its tributaries have cut down 


through vari-colored layers of rock, 


1 couple of miles thick and carved 


great canyons, buttes, temples, pin 
nacles, and startling formations ol 
every kind, shape, and size. It is a 
high, barren, desert country of wide 
sweeping horizons Little vegetation 
screens the breathtaking impact ol 
the red, pink, brown, yellow, and 
white of the gleaming naked rock 


In the eastern part, Nature has 
specialized in window openings, 
ind bridges in the rock sing as 
tools running wiatel vindblown 
sand, frost ind 1€1 igents ol 
weathering These are most numet 
ous in Arches Natior Vionument 
i few mile worth of tl old Mon 
mon town ol Moab, o1 S. High 
way 160 " I ! | square 
miles ire mcentrat rock spires 
needles trie ! 0 Ss pierced by 
nearly 100 opening 1 which 
has a span of 29] ( ter than 
iny other | W vatural bridge 
There are als , twisting can 
yons and idl Ol rs between 
soaring steep wers glowing 
with shades varvinge from white to 
deep red 

The most spectacul formation ol 
ill is Delicate Arch, in the north 
eastern section of the monument. It 
is reached by an easy two-mile trail 
from the road-end at DPurnbow 
Cabin. This great bow of pink sand 
stone rises with unbelievable grac« 
and lightness 150 leet ibove a 
smooth sloping floor of  slickrock 
Solitary and alone, it stands against 
an IMpressive backdrop ol precip! 


tous cliffs and massive rock domes 


However, the real wonder of Deli 
cate Arch is not size, shape, or set- 
ting, but that it is there at all. It is the 
wonder of water and of wind carving 
the stone; of the billions of storms 
which brought the water; of the 
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stone itself, laid down ages ago as the forces within the earth—all work 
drifting sand dunes in a_ Jurassic ing together to produce this perfect 
desert. The wonder is the sun, the masterpiece. The wonder of Deli 
wind, the clouds, chemical action, cate Arch is Nature itself.—THEe ENp 


Ihe pink sandstone of Delicate Arch in Utah rises 150 feet high. Note the human fig- 
ure seated on a rock in the far lower right of the picture. Photograph by the author. 
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WHERE TO GO + WHEN TO GO + WHAT TO SEE 


Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas word of mouth th 
DOSS ) Lic’s hie } 
HILE it is common knowl ibilits the \ 


to most ot you that the o> 


: , 
lo me out on a limb to 
cage 


lower Rio Grande Valley in extreme 
southeastern Texas is rich in bird 


romising Judy Herrick 
st ardent bird fans | 


life, I just wonder whether you re could augment het 
alize how rich it is. In the spring OF See See 
ol 1959 my wile and | spent four isn’t olten that such 
days (March 28-31) in the region rash promises, but 


myself in this instance, and for 


sure 


and we'll not soon forget what we I 
observed in that brief period good reason. Though the Valley 
Heretolore we had been in “the being developed commercially 


1 it) in the ilarming rate, two big areas with 


Vallev” (as Texans « 


' | 
winter, but this time we had come epresentative natural habitats and 


in a far better season for birds issociated wildlife are owned by the 


What is more, we had come as federal government as _ preserves 
These are the Laguna Atascosa (41 


600 acres) and the Santa Ana (1,981 


younger daughter, Mary-Ann, in icres) National Wildlife Reluges 
Houston and Walter and Judy Hei Managing both was Luther C. Gold 


rick in Corpus Christi. Marv-Ann man, a top-notch naturalist 
hospitality to visiting bird finders 


could not be excelled in warmth 


guides, in a sense, because on ou 


way south we had picked up oul 


whos 


had “come along for the ride” rath 


er than to see birds, for she professes 


no interest in them. It was her va ind generosity. Luther had written 


cation period at the University ol me, prior to the trip, that he would 
Oklahoma and it had to be spent 
Herricks, old day that suited our convenience. As 


be happy to take us around on any 


somewhere The 


friends from near Chicago, had far as I was concerned, this was pra 


p I, | 
joined us because I had extolled in tically guarantee that Judy would 
my book, “A Guide to Bird Finding 


West of the Mississippi,” and by On our way south to the Valley 


see birds that would be new to het 
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from Corpus Christi, March 27, we 
followed U.S. Route 77. This tra- 
verses the famous King Ranch coun- 
try, parts of which are grassland, 
with intervening stretches of mes 
quite and other shrubs. Owing to 
unusually wet weather, the highway 
was flanked with colorful primroses 
and other floral displays. We saw 
three Harris’ hawks on telephone 
poles and the same number of car- 
racaras on mesquite. Several times 
roadrunners dashed across the high 
way ahead of us. On telephone and 
fence wires both scissor-tailed fly 
catchers and loggerhead shrikes were 
legion. One wild turkey was strut 
ting only a‘few yards from the high 
way, in full view of passing traffic. 
\ spot of fiery color near a pond 
caught our attention. I brought my 
car to a bouncing stop olf the road 
and our doors burst open Qut we 
popped to find a male vermilion fly 
catcher and his somberly clad part 
ner hawking insects over the water. 
\Mloments later, before we went back 
to the car, a pyrrhuloxia began sing 
ing lustily on a fence wire. To m« 
the most astonishing part of this 
whole episode was that my daughter, 
Mary-Ann, had emerged from. the 
car with the rest of us, requested my 
binoculars, and actually looked at 
both species. I could hardly believe 
my senses. Vermilion flycatcher and 
pyrrhuloxia did what countless oth 


er birds had never done! 


First Day in the Valley 


Our first day in the Valley was 
windy with an almost continuous 
drizzie, though it was not a disap 
pointment birdwise because we chos« 
to look for water- and shore-birds 
that can be readily seen from the 

Driving east on State Route 100 
we took the new causeway (not in 
my western guide) across the La 
guna Madre to Padre Island. As 
soon as we arrived the highway pro 
ceeded along the Laguna, skirting 
tidal flats that attracted an abund 
ance of birds—gull-billed, royal, and 
sandwich terns sitting quietly, heads 
into the wind, and _ black-bellied 
plovers, marbled godwits, willets, 
greater and lesser yellowlegs, dun 
lins, and several other shorebirds 
Where the highway reached the 
beach on the Gulf of Mexico there 
were sanderlings and ruddy turn 
stones awaiting us. After retracing 
our way across the Laguna Madre, 
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we took Farm Route 1792 west. Just 


before it turned from the Laguna 
we viewed a group of several hun- 
dred avocets—more than I had ever 
seen in my life—wading in the shal 


lows and swishing their curiously 
upturned bills back and forth in the 
sought Route 


1792 proved to be rewarding all the 


water as they food. 
way to Brownsville for, besides cross 
ing meadowy places with a few long 
billed 
ponds with shorebirds and ducks ol 
which 


curlews, it passed close to 


shovellers and blue-winged 


teal were the most numerous 


Green Island Sanctuary 


The second day marked our visit 
National Audu 
bon Society's sanctuary in the La 


to Green Island, the 


north of the outlet ol 
Colorado Canal We 
with the John 
must, and 


guna Madre, 
the Arrovo 


went out warden 


Larson, as all visitors 


from the tower, adjacent to his Is 


home, counted the _ herons, 


egrets, and ibises whose populations 


land 


were slowly building up for th 


\\ hit 


reddish egrets were the species pres 


nesting season ibises and 
ent in largest numbers. A few ros¢ 
ate spoonbills loitered on the shor 
and soared overhead, but were not 
showing signs of nesting. You, who 
are members of the Society, should 
which 


Stoc k ol 


big wading birds in a region 


take pride in this sanctuary 
is serving to maintain the 
these 
increasingly disturbed by human ac 
No small credit for the suc 
to War 
den Larson himself and his devoted 


tivities 
cess of the sanctuary is due 
wile who spend the summer on this 
sun-baked keeping 
watch for any kind of human inte 


isolated, spot, 


ference 


Laguna Atascosa Refuge 


By prearrangement, our third day 
was with Luther Goldman, who took 
us on a car tour of the 
Atascosa Refuge. 
ot tour 


Laguna 
During the course 
hours we observed some 90 
bird species. Actually our list would 


have been longet had the season 


been later because a number of 


summer residents and north-bound 
transients had not arrived 
One of the 


our Atascosa tour was the 


remarkable features of 
large 
numbet ol birds we could see so 
easily and closely from the car. Rea 
instance, 


flats 


sonably good roads, for 


passed across water-covered 
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teeming with shorebirds. From 
either side of the car, beginning at 
the road’s shoulders, we could look 
down on shorebirds galore—dowitch 
ers, stilt sandpipers, and Wilson's 
phalaropes (nearly all in wintel 
plumage), and “peeps.” None showed 
any fear of the car. Once through 
my binoculars I watched long-billed 
curlews and whimbrels in the same 
field. Not very 
these two species together. Although 


the season for wintering ducks had 


often do you see 


long since passed, we nevertheless 
saw representatives of most of the 
species that regularly stay in the 
colder months. ‘Touring the refuge’s 


drier parts, which are quite open 


we could sight birds from the cai 


almost as easily as when we were 
crossing the flats. There was no dil 
ficulty getting almost perfect views 
of such species as Couch’s kingbirds, 
curve-billed thrashers, and red-eyed 
cowbirds We flushed flock afte: 
Hock of lark sparrows. Cassin’s spat 
singing in a few 
(We were 


too early for Botteri’s sparrows.) 


rows were noted 


places where we stopped 


During our tour I was delighted 
to see birds of prey, particularly the 
white-tailed hawk. Six pairs nested 
on the retuge, according to Luther, 
is well as 30 pairs of Harris’ hawks 
and 12 pairs of great horned owls. 
Luther showed us one owl nest, 
with two well-developed young, in 
From 


hooted 


the top of a yucca near-by 


trees both parents protests 


at our intrusion. 


Santa Ana Refuge 


On our last day we regretted hav 
ing only two hours to spend in the 
Santa Ana Refuge, but we made the 
most of the short time. The green 
jays were where they should be—in 
Mary 
once again by 
striking 


the vicinity of headquarters. 
Ann astonished m« 
look at 


binoculars. Else 


wanting to these 
birds through my 
where, in a_ hasty reconnaissance 
along roads and paths leading from 
headquarters, we caught a glimpse 
of chachalacas, watched both golden 


ladder-backed 


listened to the gee 


fronted and wood 
peckers, and 
calls of several kiskadee fly- 


catchers and the songs of two white 


caree? 


collared (Sharpe's) seedeaters. Leavy 
ing the refuge and returning to Har 
lingen by way of the levee, we soon 
black-bellied tree ducks 
perched on limbs that overhung the 


discovered 


shore of a small lake (on the right) 
just beyond Santa Ana Lake (also 
on the right). This was another 
case of my western guide leading me 
to my first view of a species. 


Potential of 235 Species 
in 120 Miles! 


If one were to visit the Valley in 
the best season for birds and spend 
a week or more intensively search- 
ing the region, his total list of spe- 
cies observed would, I feel sure, be 
hard to top by a comparable en- 
deavor in any other part of the 
United States. When I asked Luther 
Goldman what the best season would 
be for the greatest number of spe- 
cies, he named the last week of April 
May, when 
residents have ar- 


and first two weeks of 
all the 
rived and many northern transients 
are still through. At that 
time, he said, it is possible to record 


summel! 
going 
235 species in the 120-mile stretch 


from the Gulf Coast to Rio Grande 
Evidently no one has accom- 


City. 
plished this feat, so here is a chal- 


lenge to someone with the time, en 
ergy, and ambition 

Valley Headquarters for 

Bird Watchers 


\ good headquarte rs for any bird 
finder stopping in the Valley is the 
Sun Valley Motor Hotel (with res- 
taurant), just southeast of Harlin- 
gen on U.S. Route 77 (address: P.O. 
Box 729, Harlingen). Accommoda- 
meals are excellent and 
restaurant 
serves promptly and puts up lunches 
on request. The motel is convenient 
to San Benito, where the main head- 
quarters of both refuges is located, 


tions and 


reasonably priced. The 


and is 25 and 35 miles, respectively, 
from the Laguna Atascosa and Santa 
Ana Refuges. At the hotel’s regis- 
tration desk, obtain a detailed map 

of the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Luther Goldman no longer man- 
ages the refuges, having been trans- 
ferred recently to the Washington 
office of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
The new manager may be 
reached at the following address: 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post 
Office Building, San Benito. Per- 
mission to visit Green Island must 
be obtained from the National Au 
dubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y., by writing well 
in advance of the contemplated trip. 
THE ENpD 


Service. 
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A TRIBUTE TO JOHN H. BAKER — 


hat tim we irise oO! 
ndeavor to mak 

stream i it yoing on 
iround them, of its beauty, richness 


] 


ima 


complexit\ aL ibove all 


the fact that they 
xciting pageant ol 
\\ ire OPUMIstle \ need on 
ympare public interest and think 
ing today with what they were 25 
ars ago We conhdently expe 
far greater gains in the next 25 ye 
resulting from public acceptance, 1 
ever-increasing per cent of total pop 
ulation, of standards of values ne\ 


» them 


ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF WILDLIFE SANCTUARIES 


Phraseology of the Gift or Bequest 
of Land to the Society 


It you are thinking making 


rift o1 bequest of land tor sanctuary 


or other purpose, it ould be wel 
lor you to ask your vy to con 
sult with counsel for the National 
Audubon Society as to the phraseol 
vy ol the gilt ol bequ st because 


| 
is always possible that otherwisé 


oo 
~ 


Society may, according to the 
term retuse to accep he devise 
Naturally, it makes a gre 
to the Societ 
of the individua 
id may be This ma 
iy trom exclusively wanting 
help the Society nd thus, for 
imple being w » have 


and 


immediately res 

ciety and the , rocet 

its stated purposes, to inting 
tablish a perpetual memorial, a dil 
heult thing for any organization 


accept without some hedge claus¢ 
protectior Perhaps i more usua 
situation is one in which the donor 
would like to be relieved of current 
taxes and inheritance taxes, and 
some other maintenance costs, and 
perhaps be granted life use of a pol 
tion of the area. Sometimes a dono: 
wants to create in the Act of Dona 
tion or will what are known as reve 
sionary rights to the effect that if th 
donee does not do thus and so, the 
title reverts This, in my opinion 
is a very unwise procedut ind may 
well cause the donee or beneficia 


to retuse to accept | always say 


prospective givers, “If you have faith 


in the Society, give without restric 


tion. If you don’t have faith in the 


} 


} 


MORE EXPERIENCES OF “THE 
ELEPHANT HUNTER” — Continued / 


Stump, that there had been given 
to the library some of the early re 
ports of the president of the library 
In the report for the year 1858, 
attention of the members is called to 
one extremely valuable work of art, 
obtainable by a very small sa 
rifice on the part of a few me mbers 
1 refer to Audubon’s great national 
vork the sirds of America.’ This 
work from its beauty and impo! 
tance as well as its rarity, deserves 
1. place in every great public library, 
ind if we can secure the copy now 
vithin our reach, we may regard 
ourselves as having gained a rich 
prize The Directors have not felt 
justified in appropriating the gen 
funds of the Association to thx 
chase of a single work of so high 
but a private subscription has 
n started with the hope that in 
hat way the object might be secured 
Ihe subscription now: amounts to 
$400., about one-hal! the sum neces 
sar 
Ihe librarian’s report for 1859 
shows that the money was raised 


nd the Folio secured 


my previous article I men 
! that a set of the Folio had 
wen destroyed by fire at the Pai 
iamentary Library, Quebec, Canada 
Ihere now have been collected rec 
of other sets which also were 
ost through = fire I learned trom 
James L. Baillie, Curatorial Assist 
int Department of Ornithology, 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 
Canada, that a set of the Folio which 
is in possession of the Library of 
© University of Toronto, Canada 
ad been lost in the fire which, in 
1890, caused tremendous damage to 
the Library and Museum of that 
Institution 
In addition to preparing a census 
1 the extant sets of the Folio, the 
purpose of my Audubon research 
has been to determine the original 
subscriber for each set found and 
examined It should be remembe red 
that the prints were not issued orig 
inally to the majority of the sub 
scribers in complete volumes but in 
numbers of five prints to a number 
There is evidence that in a few cases 
\udubon did furnish a_ subscriber 
with bound volumes. This occurred 
most often in the case of American 
subscribers. During the period of 
the publication of the “Birds of 
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Helping Teachers to Study Nature 


By Clarissa Start 


Khrushchev once said that it would 
not be necessary to defeat the capital 
istic countries; they would “bury them 
selves I} remark was interpreted in 


various Many conservationists in 


terpret it to mean that we profligate 


Americans, who have used three of our 


seven inches op soil through erosion 


ind careless tree cuttin will do as 


other civilizations have done, overuse 


intii we turn our 
| 


fertile irea nto i aesert 


ind overcut the land 
once lushly 
Our job sav the conservationists is to 


teach our children not » plunder our 


planet 
Parents can teach children themselve 
but it’s easier to let the teachers de it 


This is why more people 


should know 
ibout the laudable project of the Laduc 
Club in 


scholarships to teachers to 


Garden providing annual 
attend =the 
Audubon Camp in Wisconsin for a 
summer period of enrichment in science 
which they 


study and the nature lore 


an pass on to their pupils the next 
year and the next and the next 

This year’s scholarship winners, Mrs 
Fern Kelly and Mrs. Dorothy Wiegand 
reported to the club at its last meeting 


it Ladue Chapel ind did so with an 


SCIENTIST FEARS ‘SUICIDE’ OF RACE 


He Says It Is Conceivable That Use of 
Pollutants Can Destroy Mankind 


By John C. Devlin 


esterday that man 
might becé »bsolete species be 


cause of the chemical, radiological, and 


ther pollutants he produced 

Dr. David E. Pric Assistant Surgeon 
General, raised the question here at the 
fiftv-filth annual meeting « tl} Na 
tional Audubon Societs 

The statement came in the wake olf 
the federal 


some cranberries grown in Washington 


rovernment’s warning that 


State and Oregon had been contami 
nated by a weed-killer that had induced 
2 cancerous growth in the thyroid of 
rats 

It also was made a day after the dis 
closure that the Canadian fishing indus 
try was worried about “the side effects 
of DDI 


worm or 


spraying for the 

Atlant 
Salmon travel from fresh to salt wate 

Dr. Price, speaking at tl New York 
Historical Society 
Central Park West 
pollutants now, “like the 


spruce bud 


salmon streams.’ 


headquarters 170 
said the problem of 
sorcerer § ap 
prentice, 1s how to get the genie back 


into the bottle when we wish him 
there 
asked 


‘between the release of new pollutants 


“Is there a connection,” he 


ind the increase in certain types of 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1960 


diseases 5 is the reason, for example 


why cit people who breathe more 


auto fumes, are more likely to develop 
lung cancer than country? 

Dr. Price said it was conceivable, but 
could 


not likely, that man commit 


specie suicide and that there might 
not be a historian left a century from 
now to look back on today’s events 

He called for 


tific investigation and the early appli i 
health ind 


‘more extensive scien 


tion ot measures to assure 
salety so that “the good life which 
technology so brilliantly promises” could 
be realized 


At the 


in the 


meeting last 
Hotel the re 
tirement of John H taker was an 


innual dinner 

Roosevelt 

nounced. He has been executive officer 

of the National Audubon Society for 
irs 

He has reached the mandatory retire 

ment age of 65 and succeeded 


by Carl W 


senior Vict 


Buchheister, the 
Baker, a re 


nations 


society § 
president Mr 
ired banker and one of the 
vest-known conservationists and natural 
ists, Was named executive director of the 
Society in 1934. The title was changed 
to president in 1944 
Under Mr. Baker's 


Society acquired a number of new sanc 


leade rship, the 


tuaries, including the Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary in Florida. 


enthusiasm that convinced the members 
their $150 scholarships had been well 
spent 

Never have I worked with such a 
dedicated staff and such fine teachers,” 
said Mrs. Kelly who, like Mrs. Wiegand, 
teaches at Conway School. 


She sketched the history of Audubon 


Camp, the dream of a Minnesota wo 
man who gave her own lodge and 
grounds so that the Middle West might 
study area The 
Nicholas Cuthbert, 


Wisconsin University professor of gen 


have this primitive 


staff is headed by 


netics whose wife is a noted botanist 


You might think of 
confined to birds 


\udubon activity 
but the group of 
»5, some teachers, some Scout and youth 
leaders, some just housewives also 


studied soil and geology, insects and 


pond life, frequently donned helmets, 
mosquito netting and boots to wade 
through cranberry and tamarack bogs 
Wood working and weather forecasting 
were by-products of their study 

Thanks to their teachers 


Ladue fifth and sixth graders are study 


summel! 


ing ant villages and angleworms, build 
biomes i perfectly balanced world 


plant and animal life sealed in a 
jar playing games of bird and 
books 


nature 


mammal identification, reading 
and studying picture 


And being told that a natural 


maps ol 
habitats 
ist traps only to study, not to kill 


We learned so much about the bal 


ince of nature at camp, we _ hardly 
dared kill a fly in the 
laughed Mrs. Wiegand 

Both Mrs. Kelly and Mrs. Wiegand 


returned fired with ambition to try to 


dining room,” 


ret Audubon Camp accredited for teach 


ers, since many teachers hesitate to 


spend their precious summer time with 
out receiving the credits necessary for 


advancement. They also hope to inter 


est more garden clubs in providing 
more scholarships 


Mrs. Wiegand, who 
knew little of nature 


contesses she 
“except that ani 
mals had their place and I was glad 
they stayed there,” is surprised to find 
herself mourning the death of the class 
centipede. She still sympathizes with 
the boy who looked at a silhouette cut 
out of a certain type of duck and said 
brightly, “I know. It’s a black duck.” 
By the end of the year, she expects 
he'll do better by Audubon than that. 
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Delightful Records of 
It tldlife J oOI1ces 


Che Mockingbird 
Sings 


Iwo particular! { cnted Mocking 


PREP PLE LOR LOLOL OLOLY 


birds are featured « tl ecort 
One sings his nat ina M 
mi garder ie oth i\ i glor 
ous medley « on id snatches 


songs mimicking more than thirt 


Martin Colony 
Western By H. J. Snider manner as the Somerset courthouse in 


cluding an imitation of the courthous« 


Bird Songs RE is community in south: Gack “the howe i abut 6 Oy 


ut the base and extends upward about 


The stars 8 feet to the extreme top There ar 
yout 90 individual rooms in the struc 
ure and from outward appearances all 


ba species and rooms are occupied each season The 


eatin eimai aps 6 ee yirdhouse remains in its original k 
peer ee eile rena ‘ tion but the street below has chang 

hiclle ial Deidimaseenl austen » $ as reatly in the last half century. It is 

: : t thou now smoothly paved and accommodates 

Che brief introducti iad Uf two, through-highways, U.S. 219 and 
dentification of ea songste ul ntu Pennsylvania 31. The birds seem undi 

! by the activity around them as 

about their appointed tasks 

house is removed from the steel 

ole each autumn and is cleaned, re 


paired ind stored for the winte1 In 


Fi, “i, : iT] I t Cstitl the spring the renovated house is igain 
OTN 7 : ! ‘ OS ) I t placed atop the pole ready to welcome 
- C once ther ro nd accommodate the returning martins 
Kird Songs is what t le out the It is apparent that this birdhouse will 
is al oimt that U have perpetual care from the thoughtful 

merset Sportsman s b worked out citizens. In earlier days the sheriff's of 


The songs 
fice had charge of the birdhouse, but 


Florida re 710n are 
mn | la B | later one of the civic-minded service 
‘ orida Bu 1g ive are 
7 ; birds ti ins u clubs took over this important duty 
LOSE imiiiar birds that every lod ' f } 

clude the stru ) i The garden club cooperates by keeping 


should »¢ able to ide ; | 4 
nrdhouse Lon l as ir as live flowers, in season, as a decoration 


tly hive are th ( ( I] ' +} ' ] 
ul € voices ol rare . ormer nestin lace on the ornamental lamp posts 


strange birds for whic the state ‘ s of the wooder pul } This was Somerset is at an elevation of around 


| 


} ‘ i! 
icceptable » alk concerned 2200 feet and has very agreeable sum 


famous. Among them is the cry i 
the .Ivory-billed Woodpecker rarest ind especially the martins, fo ! mers, although the early spring may be 
bird in North America irned the following buil i i bit chilly. The climate must suit the 
sts in the new ‘ n ! i purple martins, as each spring they re 
| ] ; } t } 
escendants eo i it turn and begin their nesting in April 


INCE During the spring and summer the 


cn 


4 


78 rpm, 


original martin house was mad square & live with the flutter of wings 


For further information on these ; 
eplica of the large, attractive court ind their merry chatter until they are 


ind other wildlife recordings write 

. > ° } } ' } } 
on use = Whit na high ground ready with their young to leave for 
he center of Somerset. This minia the South in late summer. Their time 


buildin vas trimmed of departure is during the early part of 


Cornel! University I ; ted and ranged in much the same August. One of the citizens of Somerset 


m= summed up his feelings as follows 
Records pent his boyhood in southe Oh t the fal ‘We look on those martins as our 
a wuleat B= shot time 1 bn a friends and we are glad to see them 
1 division of Cornell University Press neta iis institution eith as a student come in the spring and regret to see 


be or emeritus Snider 2 


ij? ) Dane Fe — l i ‘it ! ” a - 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca. New Yor/ . 4 7 tn Shastie Reisen Beaken them go in August. —~THE END 
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THE “BAD’’ WOLVERINE OF THE NORTH have eaten it much more quickly. 


ntinued from page 19 


While mother dug out and ate the 
young and appeared to pay much squirrel, the two young wolverines 
more attention to them than many wandered about and “played.” Ot 
other wild mothers I have seen. She course, this could not be. Hadn’t I 
never let them stray far, and was read that practically all animals 
constantly checking up on them. play, but not the wolverine? They 
are too evil-tempered, too downright 


\t one point the mothe1 stopped ote : F 
vicious to play. I was beginning to 


and dug out a ground squirrel. She 


took about 20 minutes to eat it. doubt much of what I had read 


. . , i Tl > r y 
his didn’t seem right for the “glut about wolverines, for the two young 


ion” I had read about that feeds al wrestled and mauled each other like 


v i 
ways as if famished. A dog would any two normal young animals. 
\gain the young nursed—both at 


once. The mother sat still while one 


The Wolverine young lay flat on its back, its hind 


legs in the air. While they nursed, 
We are pleased to bring our read the mother carefully and tenderly 


ers Mr. Park’s unusually interesting licked him all ove The other 


observations ol a family of wolverines PATENTED 


Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
partially on its side Phe tender ac- Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
tions of the mother indicated to me either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
: easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
Wolverines live over a vast tion for her young rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
; rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
upstream, crossed over to our side — hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
41 the creek, and went into a culvert off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
a truly beautiful. garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
fornia in the West. It is a very rare X tal . the 1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL, 
inimal in our country aaneah Ow ane Snen Cae So om FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
The wolverine is a powerfully-built = ew STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


young lay partially on its back and 
in the wild One must go to the 


wilderness to see a wolverine, and the 
Opportunities bor ccing one ny 


t " . " 
dein ine: ‘ener. enane that the wolverine has a great afte 


from the southern islands of the Lunch over, the family went on 
Ocean and Alaska, south in Can 
ntral Quebec and Ontario 

the East nd in the United States , 
: ace ae beneath the road. We were able to 


to Colorado and southeastern Cali . - 
get up within about 50 feet of them 


inimal, with short squat legs, dark 


brown shagey hair, a ishy tail, and 


hair-covered feet that immed with 


bear-like claws. It is to four feet For Winter Feeding 


including its t ind usually ° 


Oto 40 ¢ re pounds It is 


often described as appearing inter 
mediate betwee skunk and a bear, 
ind it is the y rf | the weasel 
family 

Wolverines are sa oO mate trom 
February to April aft which each 
vdult animal returns to its solitary 
life The den may be under an ove1 The automatic hanging seed and cake type 
feeders are generally the most popular. They 
hanging rock in a tangle ol ever can be hung from a tree or bush, or can be 
strung On a wire between two trees or build- 
ings. This type of feeder can also be 
The young are said to deve lop in the mounted on a pole or pipe. When filled 


‘ with seed and one of each type HYDI 
ody of the female for about 60 days, FOOD CAKE, these feeders appeal to the 


but this pe riod is not vet certainly greatest variety of birds. The features and 
» of both feeders are the same. Both FEED THE BIRDS 
known Iwo or three young are the > automatic-fill feeders with two HYDE zs 
usual litter size, and in the fall, when CASe neeees ane 8 cpedey Se 3 Me. pore 
‘ ‘ ‘ wild bird seed. Two sides of glass so you BOWER BIRD FEEDER 
they are about two-thirds erown. the can see when to refill. Exclusive mortise 
o and tenon type construction This attractively styled aluminum 


Left: BIRD'S FILLING STATION (BH-52) bird feeder keeps food dry and 


clean for all feathered friends— 
or attracts them if you are not 


need absolut protection in eastern Right: BIRDLAND (HF-57) ilready so fortunate. Colored 
(sleek modern) gold by anodizing and black; 
Canada and the United States. A few with Saection. Give tect. cot 


EITHER FEEDER postpaid $5.95 mium plated steel post; tilting 
squirrel guard and clear plastic 
\laska and Canada where their pelts food container. Holds 2 Ibs 


HOSTESS GIFT SUGGESTION! feed; has 15 in. diam roof 
Either feeder described Complete, for yourself or that 
hoods of parkas above plus 5 Ibs. mixed different gift. 50 
: seed, a seed-suet cake and 4 95 Postpaid, for only 1352 Post has 
For an interesting article about a peanut-suet cake metal step 
. ‘ < available < ha ing, " 
wolve Fines, publishe d pre V iously im postpaid ae rt aad guard. be ae. 
f{udubon Magazine, see “The Wol Postpaid, $9.95 
verine — One of Nature's Most Ma HYDE BIRD FEEDER co Satisfaction Guaranteed 
a ° 

ligned inimals, im our March- \pi il 56 FELTON STREET WALTHAM 54, MASS. BOWER MANUFACTURING co., Inc. 
1958 issue The Editor Write for Free Catalog 1021 South 10-F Goshen, Indiana 


greens, or in a hollow log or stump 


family breaks up 


Wolverines. because of their rarity. (rustic traditional) 


hundred ire trapped each yeal in 


are used mainly for trimming the 
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© COURSE MEAL 
or WILD BIRDS! 


FOUR SEASON 


Wild Bird Food 


Ww", Available in 
S and 25 ib. 
bags. 


—_— 


Attract and save the lives of our song 
birds this winter with the food they 
love best. Four Seasons Wild Bird Food 
is a mixture pf seeds found to be pre 
ferred by the birds that come to your 
feeder. All airwashed and re-cleaned 
pure seeds used only no fillers 


Wild Birds Love Four Seasons 
For each of these delicious reasons 
> — Menu — 


Sunflower Seeds Pure Milo Maize 
Shelled Peanuts Pure Cracked Milo 
Purge Early Fortune Millet Pure Buckwheat 
Pure Yellow Millet Pure Canary Seed 
Pure Finch Millet Pure Whole Wheat 
Pure Kaffir Pure Hulled Oats 
j Pure Sterile Hemp Seed 


Sewn & Country Products + Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Made co jent! ilabl 
at your nearby usemmestat 
No mail orders. 


youngsters would come out of the 


culvert and look at us. The breeze 


was from us to them, so they surely 
smelled Yet they showed no fear 
or hostility—merely curiosity 

When the mother came out of the 
culvert, she glared at us and uttered 
i low guttural growl. I thought of 
the times I had read that a femal 
wolverine with young would most 
certainly attack, but she was not in 
terested in attacking us. Instead she 
got her two youngsters and went 


back lown the creek 


ind then to check on our location 


pausing now 


[he last we saw of this little fam 


is when they turned and d 


smat side canyon and 
the dee 


lookec my watch and was sul 


Isap 
pening gloom 
prised note that it was almost 


10:50. We had had the rare priv 


this tamily tor more 
] 


ot wale hing 


two hours | ondered how 


would manage in the mig cold 


winter ahead, and I especially won- 
dered about the youngster that was 
weak or had sore foot. I hoped 
that it was a temporary ailment ‘and 
that he would be well and strong 
by the time that winter came to the 
tundra. 

I suppose that if I were a trapper 
who had lost valuable pelts to a 
wandering wolverine I would dislike 
them, or possibly if I were an In 
dian, filled with centuries of super 
I might fear the wolverine 
I am neither, and | am 


stition, 
as they do. 
thankful that I had a chance to have 
a look into the family life of the 
wolverine. | saw nothing I could call 
bad.” I did see what I would call 
good” in the strong motherly in 
stinct shown for her youngsters by 
the mother wolverine, in her refusal 
to make an unprovoked attack on 
us, and in her general disposition 
to mind her own business and to 
look after her family THe ENp 


OLAUS J. MURIE RECEIVES AUDUBON MEDAL — 


school stu 
hinking 


e of our counti 


mony ot certain high 


dents, symbolic of the fine 
rtain peop! 
go back to that definition 
en, a promise 
now hav sign 
t promis ind wher 
promise lic It é nm the 
il ind young 
neration | would like tO make 


promise to the future, a p 


people ot this 


us earth may be k pt 
thal human bein 
I feel confident 
tus 
earnest 
eople have met 


| 


irs hink thea 


enough people who care; enough to 


leaven the lump, and to keep our 
land be 

If there is a kind 
kind of spirit, a distillation of the 
ideal the National Audubon Society 


has stood for and worked for all 


‘autiful despite great odds 
ol impetus, 


these 55 years, inherent in this award 
| have just received, then I should 
like herewith to pass this spirit, this 
impetus, on to all these young folks 
all over the world, at the same time 
that I say a heart-felt TH ANK YOI 
to the older folks who have worked 
L here 
are so many who deserve medals! | 
feel very humble indeed And | 
thank you all.” He END 


ind fought, and stood fast. 


subsequen ig ] 1¢ ote scult 


tor nsnit 0 ign the met 


THE AUDUBON MEDAL 


The bronze medal has now been 
iwarded to seven men; in 1947 to Dr 
H. Bennett, at that time Chief of 
Conservation Service; in 1949 

Ira N. Gabrielson, President of 

the Wildlife Management Institute, for 
merly Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service: in 1950 to Mr. John D. Rocke 
feller, Jr., for his great contributions to 
our system of national parks; in 1952, 
to Mr. Louis Bromfield; in 1955, to Mr. 
Walt Disney; in 1956, to Mr. Ludlow 
Griscom; in 1959 to Dr. Olaus J. Murie. 
The Editor. 
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PATENTED 


the permanent 
year-around 
bird attractor 


Lifetime service with continued good 
appearance. Aluminum and glass, no rust. 
Easy to fill. Seed capacity for many days. 
Sanitary and clean. Cast aluminum feed- 
ing table. 
Rust-proof aluminum hood 
Duraglas container. Adjustable ports for 
seed flow control 
Mounted on 6 ft. length of 1 in. galvan- 
ized pipe 

@ Protector cone shields against predatory 
animals. 

Feeder No. 3 (shown) Capacity 2'/2 gal- 
lons $27.50 f.0.b. factory 

Feeder No. 2 (same style) Capacity 7s 
galions $17.50 f.0.b. factory 


Prices include feeder, squirrel shield in carton. 
(We suggest you get pipe locally. 4dd $2.50 for 
pipe, if wanted.) Send no money We bill you 
later Circular available. 


WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Box 487, East Lansing, Michigan 


BIRD LOVERS 


Make your yard a bird 
heaven with a new 
“AQUA ~- FEEDER.” 
Keeps water and feed 
available during severe 
winter weather. 


onstructed of 
metal painted to har 


nonize Ww th outdoor set 


Stoutly 


Holds feed for sey 

eral days and one quart 

drinking water. 110 Volt heating unit keeps 

wate ice-free down to 20 below zero Shipped 

issembled with » feet of pipe for vard 

mounting, Complete price $16.95. Send check 
or money order 


AUSTIN MFG. CO. Round Grove, Ill. 
BIRD CLUBS — SOCIETIES 


Write us for our six page pricelist of 
bird seeds and supplies. 
SUNFLOWER SEED 100 Ibs 50 Ibs 25 Ibs 
Small Black $ 7 $3.38 
Medium Black Stripe : 7 4.38 
Large Black Stripe } g 4.75 
Medium Grey Stripe &.2 4.63 
Large Grey Stripe 
WILD BIRD MIX—PRUNTY'S 
“Friend 
‘Economy 
**Friend”’” Wi Bird S 
Case price quoted on request 
Prices are today’s values. f.o.b. St. Louis, transporta 
tion charges to be paid by you. Prompt service 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN 
COMPANY 
Importers — Recleaners 


620 North Second St., St. Louis 2, Missouri 
"In our 86th year" 
~_——_—ownri'- 8. 0 0°0}3© wCO30O]} COO OO OOo 
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THE STATUS OF THE BALD EAGLE 
IN FLORIDA — Continued from page 2 
mile or two of water. Drainage ol 
land for agriculture or other pul 
poses could cause eagles to abandon 
a nest and relocate elsewhere. 
Though the egg collector is not 
the menace he was formerly, no 
doubt some eggs each year are re 
moved in this way. And as eagles 
become rarer, their eggs will become 
more valuable to collectors. Mr. 
Broley felt that collectors had a lot 
to do with the reduction of the eagle 
population on Merritt Island. Once 
the eggs have been taken, the eagles 
apparently fail to lay a second set 
that season. Collecting the eggs of 
bald eagles is against the law. So is 
the shooting of our national bird. 
From the first 1,000 eaglets banded 
by Broley, he had 90 bands returned, 
which meant that nine per cent of 
the total had been killed. Of course, 
probably more were killed and the 
It is while 


the birds are in their brown imma 


bands were not returned 


ture plumage that they are most 
likely to be shot 

Phe adult eagles probably have no 
predators to threaten them, but the 
young and eggs in the nest could be 
preyed upon by bobcats or raccoons 
However, the adults do have a nat 
ural enemy in the great horned owl 
hes two species sometimes com 
pete for the same nest. I know ol 
seven eagle nests which were occu 
pied by great horned owls last win 
tel The owls probably take posses 
sion during the early fall betore the 
Once 


the owls have taken the nest, it seems 


eagles return from the North 


eagles cannot dislodge them 

There may be still one other tac 
tor causing the decrease in the Flor 
ida bald eagle population. This will 
take a great deal of research and ex 
perimentation. It is not as apparent 
as the before-mentioned reasons. 


Mr. Broley 


les in his area had become sterile 


strongly felt that the 
Cag 
by eating fish which had died from 
insecticidal sprays in the water. Im 
pairment of reproduction by quail 
has been proved experimentally by 
feeding them in captivity chlorinated 
insecticides, but not yet with eagles. 
It the 
sterile, then along with the clearing 


Florida eagles are becoming 


of land and destruction of nests, 
there seems to be little hope left. We 
are fortunate in Florida to have 
such areas as Everglades National 


ntinued on f 
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Balanced Diet 
For Birds 


CONTAINED IN 


WINTER LIFE 


WILD BIRD FOOD 


birds 


all 
feather... 
all 


Available in 
5, 25, and 100 Ib. bags. 


Contains the pure 

seed that attracts 

and nourishes our fa- 

vorite wild songbirds. 

Imagine! Just 2 of 

the 12 varieties of 

seed in Winter Life 

are the favorite of 

over 20 species. So 

you can be sure that every wintering songbird will 
find its preferred food in Winter Life. Contains 
balanced diet of proteins and fats for bird health 
that meets recommendations of bird-life authorities. 
All pure seeds used—no fillers. 


Made conveniently available at your favorite Gar- 
den Supply, Seed, Hardware, Pet and Dept. Store. 
No mail orders. 
GARFIELD WILLIAMSON, INC. 
1072 West Side Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


Pians have just been completed for conducting a NEV 
AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOUR, basing at the Naples Hotel. Naples, 
Florida, and journeying from there into beautiful CORKSCREW 
SWAMP SANCTUARY and adjacent territory. 


1960 and running five days 


These are one-day 
trips by station wagon, starting Jan. 5. 
weekly (Tuesdays through Saturdays) urtil May. They are led by 


Alexander Sprunt, Jr., and the fee is $15 per person. 


The CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY, situated in 
one of the wildest regions of Florida, contains the largest remaining 
stand of virgin bald cypress on this continent. These gigantic trees 
are festooned with garlands of Spanish moss and harbor in their mys- 
terious shadows rare orchids, air plants, deep carpets of moss and 
great clumps of ferns. Immense colonies of wood ibises and common 
egrets frost the crowns of these huge trees at nesting time. Hidden 
Ward's. and little blue 


herons, anhingas, white ibises, some species of ducks, and other shore- 


ponds provide haven for illusive limpkins, 
and water-birds. Alligators and water moccasins lazily sun themselves 
on moss-covered logs in this hidden paradise. Tourists penetrate this 
unspoiled wonderland on a raised boardwalk which extends from the 
Sanctuary headquarters into the heart of this subtropical wilderness. 


) 
Enroute to the Sanctuary, many side trips are made off the 


main roadway to view great concentrations of egrets, herons, and scores 
of other species. Opportunity is also afforded to explore the pinelands 
surrounding the Sanctuary —-an area where wild turkeys, brown- 
headed nuthatches, red-cockaded woodpeckers, and barred owls are 


often found. 


For detailed information and reservations, write to 


VATIONAL AupUBON SocierTy 
143 N. E. 3rd Avenue, Miami 32, Florida 
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MORE EXPERIENCES OF “THE 
ELEPHANT HUNTER” —C continued from page 


America,” from 1826-1838 when Au- 
dubon would return to America to 
paint additional birds and procure 
subscriptions, he would take with 
him bound volumes of the work 
thus far completed. 

We do check the title pages and 
the binding for possible clues which 
might lead us to the former owners. 
\ few times we have found inscrip 
tions, as in the case of Volume One 
ol the set now belonging to Morris 
Maryland 
Here was the following, “The set 
John Clayton-New Castle-upon- 


Shapiro of Baltimore, 


tyne.” The name of Clayton is not 
found among the original subscrib 
ers but inquiry is being made of the 
English bookdealer who sold the 
volume in the hope that the name 
“Clayton” may mean something to 
him. The set was undoubtedly orig 
inally the property of one of the 
first subscribers since the Whatman 
watermarks of the prints were found 
to be as early as 1826; the year Lizars 
began the work of engraving the 
copper plates. 

\gain in two volumes of a set 
which is the property of Duke Uni 
versity and is now in the Library ol 
the Women’s College of that institu 
tion my wile found the following 


inmscl iption 


Reginald Dykes Marshall 
from 
His Grandmother 
lo whom it was given 
by 


His Father 


The inscription is in itself puz 
zling, nevertheless it will surely aid 
us in establishing the original ownet 
who certainly was among the early 
subscribers for the water marks of 
the first number are 1826. 

In the set 
were able to find the name of the 
Alexander Banks, Jr., 
5, North Bridge, Edinburgh. Even 
helpful to our being able to 


at Vassar College we 
binder, one 


more 


establish the original owner was 
finding the name “|. Clough, Esq.” 
on the back of every fifth print. 
What about the sets in Europe 
and other parts of the world? Ac- 
there 


subscribers in 


Audubon’s list 
were originally 79 
Europe but actually 85 sets were 
sold since the Ministry of the In- 
terior in Paris took six copies. Pre 
liminary work, through correspond- 


ntinued on page 
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Attract Wild Birds NOW! 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 


Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container 2” 
x 7°. Hangs anywhere. 


$ 3° 
Eng Squirrel! W wisance 
with A-W’'s **Squirrel’s 
Defeat” Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 
feederincomplete 
safety. Made of sturdy 
materials 


Pree Folder 


Send name and 
address for com- 
plete folder 


Wonder Lake, Ill. 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 


¥ PACKARD FEEDER and 
} 4 f f Packard Bird Food 
hone ; postpaid 
t ng for Wild Birds 
( @ free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


Piymouth 3, Mass 


PATRONIZE 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS 


Keep 

Birdbaths 

ICE-FREE with an 
Automatic Water Warmer 


Safe: U/Land S.A pi 
ly 


Rustpe f N “er 

ence. Gxuarani Zz. Only $¢ 

The SMITH- GATES Corp. 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


Farmington, Conn 


| SMITH-GATES CORP 
| Send me water warmers $6.95 


Enclosed is §$ 
send postpaid 
Send C.O.D. plus postage 
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THE STATUS OF THE BALD EAGLE 
IN FLORIDA — © continu 
Park, 


tional 
eagles are relatively free trom moles 


various state parks, and na 


wildlife refuges where bald 
tation and destruction of their habi 
tat. However, these areas are only a 
small percentage of the total area of 
the stat which leaves little hope 
for eagles in the rest of Florida which 
is rapidly ¢ xpanding 

On September 20, 1982, we shall 
celebrate the 200th anniversary ol 
the adoption of the bald eagle as our 
national emblem. As Americans, we 
should be deeply concerned whethe 
or not we shall still have the bald 
eagle with us, and not merely our 
memories of this magnificent bird 


DHE END 


National Audubon 
Society 
Requests Your Coopera- 
tion in Obtaining Infor- 
mation on Bald Eagles in 
Florida 


Ihe Society wishes t find out 
the present st s ol the 

bald ( Jit is i nesti y bird itl 
Florida this because we have been 
receiving im imcreasin number ot 
letters and other inquiries on this 
subject largely because of the 


publication of articles about bald 
not 
only to « tal intormation trom 


cooperators in Florida nut have 


I 
enlisted the services of Dr. Richard 
L.. Cunningham of Miami to make 
personal observations ind isk that 
information be mailed to him at 
72 NW 3rd Avenue Miami a) 
Florida by ¢ operators throughout 
the stat We have asked Dr. Cun 
ningham to report to the Society 
for our information) on | his 
wn observations (2) the written 
records ot others ind }) the recol 
lections and others 


The first 
bald eagles ire in 


opinions ol 
task is to determine how 
many Florida 
this vear, and how many of thei 
young are successfully raised to fly 
ing maturity. On receipt of letter 
from each cooperator writing Dr 
Cunningham, he will send an in 
formation questionnaire to be filled 
out and returned to him Each 
such cooperator may feel confident 
that the locations of known nests 
will not be made public, or, in fact 


passed on to other persons 


Joun K. Terres, Editor 


When writing odvertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


BOWER BIRD FEEDER 


Ootate Model 
900 


HOLDS 


20 pounds 


If you ore a Bird Watcher and have been 
ooking for a handsome, lifetime-type feeder 
with real capacity, you will want this one, 


Made from aluminum castings; with redwood 
roof and footboard. Food hopper has double 
strength glass. Easiest filling feeder made; roof 
locks up for filling. A striking yard ornament 
Tilting Squirrel Guard 15'% in. in diameter 
Jses only eight bolts for assembly. Requires 


} 


pipe for mounting (not supplied) 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


nd Suet Holders), Postpaid 
$39.95 


without Post 


FEEDER 
id $ west of Rockie 


SUET HOLDERS, assembled r Feeder or Trees), 
Postpaid. . each $5.00 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
1021 South 10-F Goshen, Indiana 


For the Most Fun in 
Bird Feeding! 
Watch the Birds TRIP -!T 


® When a bird alights on the wooden perch of 
this unique patented feeder, a small amount of 
seed is released onto the tray below. 

@ Even the smallest birds obtain their share 

@ Seed stays clean and dry in TRIP-IT and there 
is no waste 

@ Sturdily constructed of metal, attractively fin- 
ished in green. 

@ May be suspended from tree branch or mounted 
on post or window sil 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


$3.25 ppd. 


TUNLAW CORP. 
P. O. Box 9281 
Rosslyn Station, Arlington 9, Va. 


Grow a vine 
from a sweet 
potato wedged 
in the top of 

a jar of water. 


INDOORS 
in WINTER 


@ You can Exper 
ing Seed 

@ You can 
n Winter 
You can 
Under Glass 
You can Make 
Electric Nature 


You can Learn ho o be a Weathe 


Detective” 


You can Provide many Interesti: 


ind enjoyable Hours to Children 


making a Flannel Board and Cutouts 


ind giving three Illustrated talks or 
(Conservation of our Country's Natu 


Resources 


and line drawings 


Order this packet of 9 Audubon Nature Bal 
letins for $1.00 (10¢ per copy plus 10¢ post 
age). The Bulletins are simply written, non 
technical, well illustrated with photographs 


Send $1.00 to 


ALDUBON NATURE BULLETINS 
National Audubon Society, 


1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


FRANCES 
IRVING 


President, Federation 
of New York State 
Bird Clubs 


tudents | find that my ft 
Not s a quick so 


id 


é 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
Subscription for one year 

For two yeears.. 

For three years 


a, tmas Bird Count $2.00 


lsew he 


$3.00 
5.50 
7.50 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


THE CANVASBACK ON A ir that farmland pothole country ts 
PRAIRIE MARSH olten more productive of waterltowl 


By H. A H mile by square mile, than some larg 
marshlands—and over vastly many mort 
square miles, This is the habitat so 
rapidly disappearing before subsidized 
drainage in the United States In 
reviewing the management of the har 
vest, it seems that few new ideas have 
been applied, very little reference made 
to biological principles. Over the period 
of increased gunning pressures, the 
harvest of canvasback and mallards has 
continued as if the two were in equal 
supply; the canvasback declines becaus¢ 
we do not manage the kill according 
to its biology. In all phases of watertow! 
management there is still far too little 
relerence to fundamental biological 
principles, this mainly because we still 


know so little about ducks 


THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


By Arthur H. Carhart, Alfred 
New York. 1959. 81 x 554 
Illustrated. Indexed. $4.75 


or four years, beginning tn 1919 
Mir. Carhart was a landscape irchitect 
ith the U. S. Forest Service, and while 

his connection with the national forests 

since then has been unofhicial, it has 

ilso been continual, close, and wide 

ranging. Thus it is not surprising—least 

of all to those already familiar with the 

tuthor’s many writings—that this book 

uuld be a highly personal one, spiced 

ith anecdote and reminiscence and 

easoned with genially forthright opin 

ions. He says, for example, concerning 

the epic lumberman, Paul Bunyan, “We 

think of Paul as a folk hero of burly 

stature, a bearded, rock-rough giant en 

dowed with a heart of gold. We don't 

think of him as being woods boss fot 

inother, somewhat more real figure 

[he Timber Baron But wait a min 

ute: before you haul back and light 

into that bogey, hear what the author 

ended has further to say of him The Baron 
should is the well-preserved target of those who 
tandineg spend more time assailing non-conserva 
tion acts of yesterday's lumbermen than 


lakes if 


udubon Magazine 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


they give to supporting current rehabil 
itation programs in our forests.” ¢ learly 
this isa book the author enjoyed writing 
and the pleasure is contagious Che pri 
mary intention, all the same, is to In 
form, and anyone in search of data on 
the history and administration of the 
national forests, their location ica 
ind lumber output, will find it here 
along with bracing discussions of such 
ecological considerations as forest fires 
watershed management, pest control 


ind wilderness preservation in general 


EVERGLADES — THE PARK STORY 


Wilham B. Re 
of M P 
1959. 8 


S100 


\mong 
lades IS 

not the least { these { ection 
pecause it ris ric issociation. §\ ith 
the helt t ‘ ) m yrds, with 
which it is regarded by idubon met 

bers. Here, 1 tractive illustrat 

booklet rt 

intormation 

which all 

present, past, « potentia vill find 
helpful I iphic account of the 
geology of | particularly 
idmirabl ! { I lso a tascin 
iting summar! tiie uman history 
of the regio D mul vy that of the 
Indians whos ultu Mr. Robertson 
observes, wa ‘ 1 ru ind strange 
to the peopl { th est of the coun 
tr is evervtl Tu “ ibout this 
flat. sun-miusted ss-and immock-and 


watery ! Ol 


ALL THE BIRDS OF THE BIBLE: 
THEIR STORIES, IDENTIFICATION 
AND MEANING 


existing 
relere nce t« ) mic i mn lat back 
to the seventh centu B.¢ when it 
was made by the prophet Jeremiah. The 
wuthor of ibsorbing book recon 


structs, out olf a thorough icquaintance 


with the eography and history of an 
cient Palestine is well as of its birds 
the scene in the outer court of the 
Temple at Jerusalem: it may _ have 
been, she suggests, the actual passage 
of a migrating flock of storks overhead 
which suggested to the one-time country 
boy the powerful figure of speech in 
which he cast his climactic denunciation 
of a backsliding peopl Yea, the 
stork in the heaven knoweth her ap 
pointed times; and the turtle [dove 


and the crane and the swallow observe 
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the time of their coming; but my peo 
ple know not the judgment of the 
Lord.” Realizing how acute a naturalist 
he was, one is less inclined to regard 
the prophecies of Jeremiah as a mere 
cantankerous exercise in homiletics, In 
deed, the strongest single impression 
to emerge from Miss Parmelee’s method 
of treating one aspect of the unique 
assortment of writings which have come 
down to us as the Bible, is of its down 
to-earth realism. If such an assertion 
sounds paradoxical, one has only to 
look again at the parables of Jesus 
where birds are mentioned with the same 
homely accuracy with which He treated 
household obyects and business prac 
His birds Miss Parmelee ob 

ire entirely unspectacular; they 

the common feathered creatures 
vervone knows sparrows pigeons 
seed-eaters of many species and 

the familiar barnyard fowls. His birds 
» not talk as do those in fables, nor 
lo the perform prodigious feats and 
one behaves like a feathered carica 
ture of a man. They are just birds 
However ilone with these real, live 
evervday creatures, Miss Parmelee has 
not neglected the fabulous and sym 
volic ispects ol Biblical ornithology 
which are splendidly represented in the 
numerous illustrations. Guy Emerson, a 
Bible man as well as a bird man, with 
in edition of the Psalms to his credit 


contributes briel foreword 


LES OISEAUX NICHEURS D’EUROPE: 


who wonder how and when 


thev will be able to make an ornitho 
logical tour of Europe hese volumes 
even for those who do not read French 
should be an excellent substitute 
species exclusive of waterbirds) 
illustrated in color and are so appealing 
ind full of life that looking through 
them seems the next best thing to 
held trip Obviously, this is a work of 
love on the part of both artists—Walter 
Linsenmaier in the first volume, Paul 
Barruel the second—and authors 
For the, text is as charming as the pi 
tures. It is well-written and easy to read 
And the layman will find much infor 
mation on distribution, identification 
habitat, song, food, behavior, and nest 


ing habits 


MONICA DE LA SALLI 
formerly Librarian, Audubon House 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


Tee: 
T ’ 
N ATURAL 


THING 


the and and Hs ¢ilige” 


ete! W. Fosburgh 


FOE PEE ares 


For ten years Pieter Fosburgh was 
editor of The Conservationist, official 
publication of the New York State Con- 
servation Department. During that time 
he wrote a number of essays, which he 
has expanded and revised, which together 
with a number of new essays form the 
content of this book. With humor, hu- 
manity, and insight he writes with a 
fresh attitude towards conservation and 
a real appreciation of the problems and 
personalities involved. The result is a 
delightfully persuasive book which can 
be opened at any page and read wth 
pleasure and profit 34.75 


To the second edition of this definitive 
book Dr. Gabrielson has added an im- 
portant new chapter on the effect that 
changing practices in farming have had 
on the present impending scarcity of 
wildlife. It is in the interest of farmers, 
he makes clear, to avoid destruction of 
this valuable resource. All the material 
has been brought up to date and Dr. 
Gabrielson’s approach remains clear, 
practical, and thorough so that Wildlife 
Conservation continues to be the most 
comprehensive volume in its field. $5.50 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


label the pages and during summer and 
Christmas vacations have members of 
their family do the coloring and read 
s al H L D R E N ing. In that way we get the families in 
tere sted in birdology 
Che spring is devoted largely to bird 
study. We learn the calls, colors, songs 
sizes, habits, etc., of birds. Silhouettes of 
he three or four common birds are 
nade so the blind will have a size to go 
»y and compare when studying birds 
Goldfinch 5 inches 
Robin 10 inches 
Bluebird 7 inches 
Crow 17 inches 
We listen to the recordings of bird 
ills and songs and learn to associate 
hem with words o1 phi SES \ fa 
write is the warbling vireo saying, “If I 
ould see it, I would seize it, and I'd 
ueceze it ‘til it squirts (The blind 
nerally excel in this sport 
Hikes are taken in the fall and 
\ talk is viven in ISSCMMDI 
the things we saw and did 
work of the Audubon Junior 


. , , . , . : ub lends itself nicely to correlatin 
Blind and partially blind children of the Minnesota Brailk 
and Sight Saving School look upward and listen to a flock of ith other subjects 

blackbirds flying overhead. 


By Shirley Miller 


TI ill Kno 
\\ i natur 
sounds “lor 
hings that 


vorld we li 


ot blind peop 


Mrs. MacKenzie plays a recording for 
the classroom quiz on bird songs. 


Iwo of the children put suet and bread- 
crumbs in a bird feeder on the school 
grounds. 


ym Monday 
Roll call is 


nature 


Seeds spre Tel H 
for Winter, WI 


project sheet, et 


Deciduous 
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Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS & 'SCOPES! See 

on first page. THE REIC HERTS, 

tical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 

we VE REPAIRED BINOCULARS f 

How to Che 

on Magaz 

if trument i I t t Y 

repair set ‘ r t i MIRAKEL 

TICAL CO., 14 West First Street, Moan 

non 2, New York. MO-4-2772. Open Saturdays 

10-1 

PROFESSION Al HEI P! Museum { 

fr j f adir d tel. 

PRICES ‘HI HEST rRADE 

"AID ‘ BART- 

HE NDRI KS. P itts field 50-A, Massa- 

chusetts. Phone Hillcrest 7-9748 

AMAZING PRICES prism yi ila 22 models 

16.25 and up Fully jaranteed Free trial 

Folder, “Binocular slectir catalog free. Lab- 

yratory-medical microscopes a Prentiss Im- 

Porters, Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 

Calif. 


BINOCULARS REPAIR RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
MU 7-2785 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen 
Hard-coating eye cuns replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make llimator align- 
ment to Government specificatio 

up and estimates, prompt service 

to clubs All work guaranteed Binocular cases 
any size $3.00. IL. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 
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ibject New r it-of-print Catalog fur 
i. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa 
BOOKS n Fish, Fishing, I r l Na- 
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nest in he € he I 
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wrder a 
CRANBROOK 
Bloomfield Hills, 


INSTITUTE 
Michigan 


JUVENAL PLUMAGE 


rice eu sales 
CRANBROOK INSTI- 
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OF SCIENCE, Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
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$3.50 (plus ale 


CRANES 
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r display ad 
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Volume III 835 and ‘ 
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Birdhouses—Feeders—Baths 


ATTRACTIVE _WREN HOUSE $1.50 Gla 

front feeder $1 win gia see-through feeder 
$2.50 Shipped vockdown, postpaid KING 
WOOD PRODUC TS. Box 65-A Paramus, New 


Jersey. 


FISHNET SUET FEEDERS handnetted only 
n Maine f strong fishermar twine. 50¢ each 
postpaid SEA CARDEN SHOP, Medomak, 
Maine 


A POSTCARD BRINGS OUR CATALOG of 
bird watching an tt ting product 
t eer t rT tele 
ypes. Expert advice THE “BIRDHOU SE. Plain 
Road, Greenfield, Massachusctts 
FOR SALE: Wren, Bluebird H and Feex 
r Built t pecificatior $2.50 eact post- 
on P. WYLIE, 723 Dexter Street, Clay 
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RUSTIC BIRDHOUSES " assembled 
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tive Wren—$1 Bluebird—$1.9 
LEO R. KISCHI Weidman, Mich- 
igan 
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weather 
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Money refunded if not 
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Desolatior Write Fallen 

Leaf Lodge F allen Leaf, California. 

SEA ISLAND Guest House renting $50.00 weel 
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Birdlife, mamma ‘ sanlif Fishing 

ile. PINE ISLAND PLANTATION, 
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rRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley, California. 
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Box 45, Berkeley California. 
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GREEN MT. PARADISE 
loring 54 acres wooded 

ventide 
umbing 
from a w -burning 

“« in comfortable bed. he 

eep b 1usically ae brook 

ng in Fren pottery a stoneground 
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Westfield, 


CHASE’S ON TORSEY LAKE, READFIELD, 
MAINE, offer 26 acres of beautiful, tree-bor- 
dered shores along the sparkling waters of 
peaceful Torsey Widely spaced individual cot- 
tages provide privacy and enchanting views; 
entral dining-room, finest home-cooked meals, 
tional lodge, fishing, swimming, boating ; 
» the surrounding forest and nearby marsh- 
rd perfect cover for birds in their natural 
habitat The diversified bird and plant life 
ires nature students delightfully reward- 
vacation at moderate costs Booklet 
McKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 
in the Alpine sub-arctic 
exchange commercialized 
genuine delights of nature 
’ studying birds and plants of 
Box 526, College, Alaska, for 
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NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, animals, in- 
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THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO YOU MORE EXPERIENCES OF THE ELEPHANT HUNTER — Continued 


towards ascertaining the num to the effect that the whereabouts ol 


. } 
members to appear at hearings on ina 
the Arctic Wildlife Range; and sent in part yf the world other than in In conclusion I shall touch upon 


] P 
our New York members a communi ! United States and Canada has t question often asked me It is, 


location of sets still extant these prints cannot be ascertained. 


cation on the Adirondack “North esulted in locating the following how much is a set of the Folio 
wav” amendment to the constitution England and Scotland, 19; Ireland worth today? Two sales which o« 
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